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will not be condoned. 
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Medium of Instruction in Higher Education 
Regional Language vis-a-vIs English— 
The Indian Dilemma 

Bh. Krisbnamurti* 

Assumptions About Language Development 

As a linguist and as a sociologist of language, 1 would like to 

present certain assumptions about language development which are 

either tested or testable with empirical data from ancient or modern 
societies. 

(i) There arc primitive societies but no primitive languages. Almost 
ail languages are equipped with necessary structures optimal to handle 
any domain of human communication. 

fii) A language besides being a vehicle of communication is also a 
cultural institution which is an integral part of the social, emotional 
and intellectual life of its speakers. Living languages with centuries-old 
literary traditions cannot easily be adegated to a secondary status by 
other languages in a given society 

tin) A language develops appropriate registers (i.e.. styles and 
icrniinologies) in new domains, if its speakers make an effort in an 
apprt'priatc manner. Language development and language use go hand 
111 hand: one doe'v not precede or follow the other. A language is as 
goi'd or as bad as its users make it to be, 

(iv) l.-.incuage devcloprnem in new domains occurs if and only if 
necessary and sufticient conditions are created (by planners and policy 
makers) for its uninhibited use (by its speakers) for a considerable 
period of time. This means that any normative measure.s taken for 
language development turn out to be counter-productive. 

t\) Slandardi/alion ot styles and terminology should follow and 

not precede the extensive use of a language m domains in which it has 

not been used earlier. 

(vi) Language development and vitality are measured in terms of 
the range of domains in wh;ch it can be u.sed effectively, viz., socializa¬ 
tion. education, government, courts, trade, industry, defence, maiiegerial 
dccision-makmg, etc. Such domain.s can be covered by more than one 
language used complcmcntarily. 

(vii) Language development is central to educational advancement 

on a ma.ss scale. Lducalionai development is central to economic 
cultural, and political development. Language development, therefore 
is a corollary to national development. ’ 

(viii) There is hardly a nation which is economically and industri¬ 
ally advanced based on education exclusively imparted throueh the 
medium of a foreign language. 


\Paper presented at the Nth Quinquennial Universities 
Congress, 1988], 

*Vice-Chance!hr, University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad 500 134. 


Laaguage Medium ia Educitioa in India fill 1947 

By the time India became independent in 1947, 
the question of the medium of instruction was 
resolved and a stale of stability had prevailed for at 
least three decades, ending a century old contro¬ 
versy. Except for a very few schools (meant for the 
English nationals and wealthy Indians), the medium 
of instruction was the dominant regional language/ 
mother tongue from the primary to the high school 
level. English was taught as a subject from the V 
or VI standard. At the levels of the intermediate, 
the degree college, and the university, English was 
the medium of instruction for all subjects except for 
modern Indian languages or classical languages 
taught as subjects. A century long controversy which 
started in the early nineteenth century ended with the 
above scheme emerging as the most satisfactory 
model by the i920's. This was further stabilized 
during the period of diarchy and provincial 
autonomy. 

A brief review of the controversy would be 
interesting and revealing. The orientalists wanted 
the revival and improvement of oriental learning 
through the medium of classical languages. Sanskrit 
and Persian. The Anglicists wanted the European 
knowledge of science, letters and philosophy being 
taught to the natives in English The vcrnacularisls 
claimed the rightful place for varnacular languages a.** 
the media of instruction so that modern knowledge 
could reach the masses. A great social reformer and 
an oriental scholar, Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1824), 
supported the dissemination of European knowledge 
through English. A considerable number of English 
scholars, missionaries and civil servants along with 
their Indian cohorts participated in the controversy. 

The Anglicists won the day when Lord William 
Bentinck issued his Resolution on March 7, 1835 that 
all funds be utilized only on English education, based 
on the celebrated minute of Thomas Babingion 
Macaulay (on February 2, 1835). The foliowing 
quotation from the minute was both forceful and 
prophetic : 

‘We must at present do our best to form a class 
who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern... a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour but English in tastes, 
in Opinions, in morals and in intellect*\ 

If we pardon Macaulay's impertinence in calling 
the vernacular languages as “poor and rude’* and 
denigrating the wealth of scientific literature in 
Sanskrit, he has practically inaugurated the iniroduc* 
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tion of English educition in India through the 
English language. Brian Houghton Hodgson, a civil 
servant of the Compay, supported by John Wilson, 
a great missionary scholar of Bombay, championed 
the cause of the vernacular languages. The con¬ 
troversy continued until the Education Dispatch of 
1854 from the Court of Directors to the Governor 
General of India, named after Sir Charles Wood, the 
President of Control. The Dispatch forcefully 
directed the Government to promote the use of 
vernacular languages as media of instruction in 
education to cater to the middle and lower strata of 
the society. This Dispatch is a landmark in the use 
of vernacular languages in education. However, the 
recommendations were not implemented with sincerity 
for the next seven decades. 

•After the Mutiny of 1857, the administration of 
India was transferred lo the British Crown. Even by 
18K2. over of primary schools still had English 
as the medium of instruction. It was l.ord Curzon’s 
(1898-1905) educational policy, coupled with the 
national movement, that brought about sweeping 
changes in the medium of education in the early part 
of this century. In his speeches Viceroy Curzon 
said (some cxccrpt.s) ; 

"Escrsincc the cold breath of Macaulay's rhetoric 
passed over the held of Indian languages and 
Indian tcMbooks. the elementary education of the 
people in their own tongue has shrivelled up and 
pined'*. 

**Thc main obstacle which primary education has 
to contend with springs from the people them¬ 
selves As they rise in the social scale, they wish 
their children to learn Engli.sh'’. 

■*By all means, let English be taught to those who 
arc qualified to learn it. but let it rest upon a 
solid foundation of the indigenous languages, for 
no people w ill ever use another tongue with 
advantage that cannot first use its own with 
case”, 

■‘t'nless a good training in the vernacular is given 
in the schools, no effort of the University will 
avail”. 

The Resolution on the Educational policy of the 
Government of India (February 21, 1913) was a 
significant pronouncement which led to the establish¬ 
ment of vernacular schools from primary to the 
secondary level. It observes : 

“There is much experience to the effect that 
scholars who have been through a complete 
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vernacular course are exceptionally efficient 
menially.” 

A commission under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Michael Sadler was set up in 1917 to inquire into 
the affairs of the Calcutta University in particular and 
the crucial problems of education in general, The 
report gave a serious thought to the medium problem 
and observes : 

"We arc emphatically of opinion that there is 
something unsound in a system of education 
which leaves a young man, at the conclusion of 
his course, unable to speak or write his own 
mother longue nucnlly and correctly, It is thus 
beyond controversy that a systematic effort must 
henceforth be in-Kle to prom )ie the serious study 
of the vernaculars in secondary schools, 
intermediate colleges and in the univerNitx ’ 

This resulted in restricting the medium of tngiish 
only to the college and university stage from 1920's 
onwards throughout the country. 

Post-1947 Scenario of the Medium of lostruction 

When the colonial countries became independent, 
a major problem that they had to tackle ssas finding 
a national language both as a symbol of national 
spirit and solidarity and also as .i lingua franca. 
While it was easier for smaller nation states to find 
such a language (e g- Pakistan. Burma and Sri Lanka), 
in countries with diverse ethnic populations of 
sizeable numbers with different languages, the problem 
became quite difficult and complex- It is not possible 
to compare any two countries in ilie complexity of 
their problems. The African States and India have 
multilingual and multiethnic populations which 
cannot be served by a single language as a lingua 
franca. The situation in India is easier since it has 
14 major modern Indian languages most of which 
are spoken in different geographical regions whose 
boundaries can be marked. 

The Constitution of India, adopted in 1950, 
recognises 15 languages as the languages of India 
included in the VUl Schedule (14 modern Indian 
languages and Sanskrit, a classical language). English 
continues as an associate official language along with 
Hindi, which is the recognised official language of 
the country. The major Indian languages arc spoken 
by 87% of the population (according to the 1971 
census). Linguistic states were formed in 1956. The 


University Education Commission Report of 1949 
suggested, among other things, that ‘English be 
replaced, as early as practicable, by an Indian 
language as the medium of instruction of higher 
education'. The Education Commission (1964'66), in 
no uncertain terms, discussed the medium question 
and proposed that the mother tongue (regional 
language) should be used upto the highest level for 
instruction and examination, but English should be 
taught both as a subject and as a library language at 
higher levels. 

The above policy was implemented in a haphazard 
manner with many States adopting the regional 
language as an optional medium besides English 
upto the undergraduate level in Arts and Sciences. 
But professional courses (like Engineering. Medicine, 
etc.) continue to be in English at all levels. The 
optionality of medium gave rise to two streams of 
students, those with the English medium having a 
dchnite advantage over the regional language medium 
students, both in employment and in postgraduate 
education. Students from regional language medium 
have found \i difficult to switch over to English at 
the postgraduate level. Therefore, instead of be¬ 
coming an advantage, the regional language medium, 
in almost all eases, became a handicap to those who 
had opted for it. This trend ha.s led to a greater 

importance being given to Englis-h medium right from 
the primary stage. The trend during the past two 
decades has tilted in favour of English and English 
medium priin.iry schools have cropped up as mush¬ 
rooms in both urban and rural areas with inadequa¬ 
tely prepared teachers.. Children coming out of such 
schools have a poorer knowledge of and exposure to 
the mother tongue, and this has made them culturally 
alienated and their cognitive development is also 
stunted. 

The Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 1987 
(Vol. 3l provides information about the medium of 
instruction for only some universities. Of the 154 
institutions listed in the Yearbook, there are 8 Cen¬ 
tral Universities. 5 Indian Institutes of Technology, 
25 Professional (Agriculture, Technology, etc.) Uni- 
versities/lnstiiuics. 20 "Deemed to be Universities” 
and Institutions of National Importance and 96 
multifacuity Universities. 

The medium of instruction as could be gathered 
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from the Yearbook for each group of institutions is 
as follows : 


l&stitatiOQs No. Medium of Instruction 


1. Central Universities 8 English* 

2. Indian Institutes of 

Technology 5 English 

3. Professtonal Univer- 


sities/lnsliiutions: 
Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities 22 

Gujarat Ayurved 
Univ. 1 

J.N. Technological 
UnW. I 

Indira Kala Snngit 
Univ. 3 

4, Deemed to be Uni¬ 
versities 


5. Multifacully Uni¬ 
versities 


25 Not slated for most® 


20 English (for Profes¬ 
sional Institutions), 
Saitskrit, Hindi Eng¬ 
lish (for language ins¬ 
titutions)’. 

96 Engbsh at postgraduate 
level and regional lan¬ 
guage as optional me¬ 
dium at the under¬ 
graduate level. 


Total 154 

Out of the 96 of the last catccorv the Yearbook 
has no information on the medium of irvsirueiion for 
33 universities, vi/. Agra, Doctor Marisingh Gour, 
Jamia Millia. Lucknow. Uikal, Amravali, Bhavnagar, 
Bihar. Cochin, Devi Ahilya, Gandhiji. Garhwal, Goa. 
Gorakhpur, Gulbarga. Guru Ghasidas, Indira Gandhi 
National Open. Jiwaji, Kameshwara Sinch, Kanpur, 
Kumaon. Lalii Narayan Miihila. Mangalore, Meerut. 
Mother Teresa. North Bengal, Ranchi, Rani Ourga- 
vati, Ravishankar, Sambalpur. Sampurnanand. Shivaji, 
Vidyasagar. 

In its introduction on India the Commonwealth 
Universities Yearbook summari/es the medium of in¬ 
struction question as follows ; 

“The issue of the medium of instruction was set¬ 
tled in favour of English, as explained earlier, by 

]. In Vuwa-Bharathi, Bengali is an optional medium in 
p(^tgraduate non-professional courses. 

2, Agricuhural Universities have generally English as the 
medium of instruct ion, 

3. Gujarat Vidyapith has Gu^raii, English and Hindi, 


the time the first three Universities were established 
in 1857. With the growth of the national movement, 
however, a good deal of emphasis was put on the 
development of Indian languages. When the Indian 
constitution was adopted in 1950, it provides that 
Hindi should be the ofiicial language of the coun¬ 
try. Eor the first 15 years, however, English also 
was to continue as an otlicia! language. When in the 
midsixiies those 15 years expired, there was a 
virulent anti-Hindi agitation in Tamil Nadu. Conse¬ 
quently both Hindi and English continue to be 
ofi'icial ]anguagc.s of the country loday and there 
is little prospect of any major change occurring in 
the next few years. 

“In the University world, however, there has been 
some change. About three-quarters of the univer¬ 
sities in the Hindi-speaking bell spread over five 
Indian slates have switched to Miiuliasthc medium 
of instruction. This pattern has been followed w ith 
one or two other Indian languages too but the hulk 
of the universities continue U> have English as the 
medium of instruction with an option given to 
students to use their own language also. 

“Most of vvlul is s;iid above relates to undergra¬ 
duate courses. To a lesser extent it applies also to 
postgraduate courses, but in professional courses 
English continues to he the medium of instruction 
as in the past, Of bt>oks written in English and 
published in India, about S,1XK)-10,(XK) titles a year 
arcpuhlishcd. Three-quarters of Ihcni are icxtbimks 
while the remaining quarter or even lc>s are either 
general books or scludarly books. On the whole. 
English is more popular in India today than it was 
in 1947.’* 

It is true that there is a great demand for the 
study of English at all levels, and by the siime token 
(the demand is outstripped by supply of qualified 
Icachcrsi. the standard of English has been declining 
at an alarming rate Particularly ‘bad English’ .acquir¬ 
ed in childhood is more dilEicuU to unlearn than at 
the post-secondary level. 

It Would be very helpful if the Commonwealth 
Universities Yearbook also provided the number of 
students enrolled in difliercnt language media at the 
college and university level for all universities. 

The Prc-60’s situation was decidedly better when 
the switch from the regional language to English at 
the initial stage of the tertiary level for all or most of 
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the students gave them adequate preparation of four 
years before they entered the postgraduate courses. 
All this confusion has led to the expansion of higher 
education without a sense of direction. The major 
employers are industry, banks and government. ISo 
preference is given to language medium graduates 
over the English medium ones. This had a backlash 
effect on the whole structure of education right from 
the primary level, 

Suggestiom 

A proper planning should have led to the follow¬ 
ing alternatives: 

(i) Ideally to extend the regional language medium 
to all levels of education including professional 
courses at the same time stepping up the knowledge 
of linglish for spoken and written purposes as the 
students moved higher up on the educational ladder, 
lii) To go back to the prc-60’s model imparling edu¬ 
cation IhrLuigh the mother longue regional language 
only uplo the higher secondary level and rciaining 
English at all tertiary Icvefs. This would nuiuraliy 
restrict the benefit of higher cdueationloa small 


akademies monopolizing preparation of the textbooks 
have curtailed the creative participation of competent 
writers who could have prepared texts on different 
subjects with the users market ultimately determining 
the coverage and quality of the textbooks, as it hap¬ 
pened between 1920 and 1947. 

Steps to Reverse the Present Situation 

(i) Extending the regional language media to all 
levels without insistence on the preparation of text¬ 
books and terminologies, 

(ii) Aliow'ing teachers and students to freely use 
their variciy/styfe for acquiring modern knowledge 
through the mother longue.regional language thus 
creating conditions for different styles and terms to 
evolve through borrowing, semantic extension, fresh 
coining, etc. 

(iii) Standard English textbooks should continue 
to be the sources of knowledge. 

(iv) Specialized courses have to be developed to 
familiarize scicntillc English relating to different 
Jields. 

(v) After at least a decade of .such experimental 
classroom preparation, teachers with the experience 
of teaching different subjects should write books and 
there should be a free market for such books to 
compete for quality. 


segment of the population and the g.ip between the 
elite and the musses could never be bridged. 

A great deal of time was wasted on such questions 
as the preparation of textbooks and terminologies 
bcrv>rc the regional language medium was extended 
to all levels of higher education. As a linguist ! can 
s;iy that this was putting the carl before the horse. 
A language grows in a given domain of knowledge 
when it is used by its partuipants. It is not the 
Icrminidi'fl) that otters the greatest hurdle in learn- 
lJ^g I nghsh. It is the grammar and the idiom of 
I'liglish. 

Soon after independence, the regional languages 
should have been extended as insiructional media 
progressively, keeping the icMbooks in English. 
Over the next two decades, leaclicr.s who had receiv¬ 
ed their education through the F.nglish medium could 
have used the syntax of the regional language with 
a free admixture of English international terminology. 
They would have thereby developed styles .suitable to 
teach different subjects - particularly those of science 
and technology. The preparation of textbooks and 
standardization of terms should have followed in due 
course after employing styles involving free code 
switching in the cIas.sroom for at least one decade. 
Prescribing norms of style and compulsion to use the 
terms prepared by scholars have slowed down langu¬ 
age development. Certain agencies like the textbook 


(vi) Commiliees for standardization of termino* 
logy should come as the last step when, for each in¬ 
ternational concept, certain criteria of u-vage would 
be available to guide in the process or standar¬ 
dization. Q 
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Mobility of Teachers and Students 
in the University System 

G.B.K. Hooja* 


During her long vind chequered history, India has 
received waves of immigrants to her green pastures 
from far and near. Pres.scd by dire necessity gene¬ 
rated by local socio-economic and political pressure, 
adventurers of all sorts have been pouring into India 
from time to time. Contrary to the impression 
created by biased historians, not all came as invaders 
or conquerors. Some came in search of knowledge 
and Indian w isdom: others came as refugees seeking 
escape from tyrannies at home; yet others came as 
traders seeking prohis or as adventurers in search of 
avenues of livelihood. They brought with them, 
naturally, their own ways of living, thought, culture, 
worship, speech: and were not unwelcome to the 
catholic princes and peoples of India, who gave them 
shelter, and embosomed them in, the great composite 
culture of Bharat, It may he mentioned here that 
this traftic was not one-way iradic, Indian scholars, 
priests, merchants and even men of arms have been 
going East and West sowing seeds of Indian culture 
throughout the ages. True, dark shadows I'ccasion* 
ally fell on India, when she cut off her intcrnaiiotiul 
contacts or due lo internecine warfare and prevalence 
of degenerate practices she now and then fell a pre> 
to foreign predaior.s, but eventually she recovered 
her inherent strength and culture shook otT her 
shackles and proceeded on her historic mission of 
seeking universal brotherhood and unity amidst 
diversity. 

This quest is convenanted in the Constitution of 
India, through which the People of India, that is 
Bharat pledged themselves to secure a social order, 
which shall be governed by principles of Justice, 
Equality, Liberty and Fraternity, Secularism and a 
common citizenship. 

Though these universal values are embedded in 
the Indian psyche and are an expression of the gene¬ 
ral will of the people, they need to be reinforced and 
re-emphasised from time to time, to keep the evil 
forces at bay, for this world is nothing but a battle¬ 
field of good vs evil forces, and constant vigil is the 

*Farmer^ VC, Gurukuh Kangri Vishwavidyaiaya, 
Hardwar, 5 Abulfazal Road, New Delhi-1 JOOOJ 
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price of Liberty. It is in ihislbackground that the 
programme of mobility of teachers and students 
assumes critical importance, since Universities are 
the arenas where ideas arc generated for good or for 
evil: and it is in the minds of men that wars arc 
created and so is Peace. 

It goes without saying that travel by itself is a 
great educational force. Hence, emphasis on travel 
for polishing up the gains of scholastic education. 
The modern university system has evolved the .system 
of exchange of teachers and grant of sabbatical leave 
and reservation of seals for students from other 
regions, to pamally alforJ the advantages of travel 
beyond one's locale to at least some of the benefi¬ 
ciaries of the acidemic stream, if not all. U may be 
v'f interest here to note that when the idea of estab¬ 
lishing an Inlcr-Universiiy Board (lUB), the prede¬ 
cessor bods of the A-ssociaiion of Indian Universities, 
came to be mooted m 1924, one of the important 
dcMderaii was * to facilitate the c.\change of pro¬ 
fessors '■ In course of time as the usefulness of the 
Board as a coorvlmaiing agency came to be accepted 
and the Government of India had also entrusted to 
it certain functions, the Board proceeded to define 
jts functions m 1930. U now decided to add cxchanec 

to 

of members of the research sialT also in the above 
mentioned function. Realizing the irnpvirtancc of 
this scheme towards raising academic standards, the 
ILB fell called upon to refer lo it again and again at 
Its Annual Conl'crcnccs, in one form or the other, in 
1943. 1945, 1948, 1950 and 1956. Ulcr. the UGC 
also initialed a similar exchange scheme, but without 
much success. As the olbcial historian of AlU notes, 

* to the dtOicultics of fixing emoluments and depart- 
menial adjustments as between the lending and 
receiving universilies has now been added the pro¬ 
blem of medium.” He, however, would not be 
defeated and adds hopefully, “even so these difiicul- 
ties need not be insurmouniablc especially at the 
postgraduate stage if universities really meant busi¬ 
ness : ” 

This is a serious reflection on the managers of 
the system and demands equally serious deliberations 
with a view to bridging the gap between intentions 
and implementation. 
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Educational reconstruction has been one of the 
most discussed themes in India over the last 150 
years. Starling with Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Lord 
Macaulay, Dayananda Saraswati. Gurudeva Tagore, 
Gandhiji, Sadhu Vaswani. Sri Aurobindo down to 
Zakir Husain, S. Radhakrishnan and I).S, Kothari. 
eminent educalionisis have meaningfully contributed 
to the debate. There remains no doubt ahoiu whal 
is to be done, but as the Report of Citi/ens for 
Democracy, entitled nducalion F-or Our People (1978) 
pointed out. “very little thought seems to have been 
given to why the earlier attempts to brmg about 
these changes did not succeed, whal step'^ must now 
be taken to ensure that they succeed in the future, 
how the proposed changes can be best materialised, 
and who will provide the leadership in bringing about 
these reforms". 

In my opinion, this last question js the mo.Nl 
important and veving. Once the teaching community 
makes up its mind to UNSumc this IcuderNhip and 
comes forward as the chance agent, tlic path to 
India's educational reconstruction and NOcial trau'- 
fi)rmation shall become clear. Av it is. rchmmisi 
zeal has not yet seized the educationist co;niniin!t>. 
There is an air of stalus-quoism, loading to depres¬ 
sion and defeatism hanging a!) over. 1 \i.hangc ot 
teachers and students from region to region .md 
university to university oilers itself as an important 
plank in the battle against siatvis quo. 

Way back in 1962, when 1 wmn caUeil up<vi t.^ 
start the Rajasthan Agrieuluiral rnisef-ity at 1 Jai¬ 
pur under the Indn-Amci lean Aid Pros'amnie. our 
Universit), alongwith the l.udhiana Ibiisersiiy iii tj.e 
Punjab, was attached to the Ohio Slate I’niver-vlty in 
USA for general guidance, material said, euniculuni 
development. stalT and student exchange, etc. TIus 
last item, Indeed, proved a great and '.aluabie factor 
in developing the operational mv>dalities am! work 
ethos amongst the stall and the alumni I recall 
with fondness Prof. Byg standing in the mud and 
slush of our Expenmcntation Centre, with gum hoots 
on, which example obliged our suited, hooted 
teachers with neck-ties and all to folUxw suit and 
dirty their hands. It was this style wbis'h led to the 
success of the Green Revolution in India m less than 
a decade, to the abiding glory of the Indian pea¬ 
santry. research scientists and e.xtension workers. 
Here is something which the traditional univcrsirics 
in India would do well to learn from the .Agri¬ 
cultural Universities, to mingle with the people, to 
appreciate their felt needs and aspirations, to break 
the walls which separate the elite and the deprived 
classes, to spread knowledge where ignorance, dogma 


and superstitions abound. Thi.s process can be 
accelerated if the universities first choose to break 
the walls which separate them from each other. 

The distance between H xrdwar and Roorkee is 
hardly 30 K.M, The Guriikuhi Kangri Vishwa- 
vidyalaya (GKV) was established at Hardwar in 
1902. it attained the staliK of a deemed university 
in 1962. Thomason Loeineerine College was estab¬ 
lished ai Roorkee in 1K47. Ii attained (he status of 
a ^tatc university in 1949. They met for the first 
time in I98K when Dr. j igdish Narain. the then 
Vice-Chancellor of Roorkee was invited to inaugu¬ 
rate the Science Mehi at the Gurukuia Kangri 
Vish\v,avidvalaya by the then V.C. of GKV, Prof. 
Puri of Roorkee IbiiversilN i^ working on Vedic 
M “.ihcTita'.iC'- b'O there are - yet no signs of any 
rumbling-* on this at GKV. which is the reposi¬ 
tory of Vediv learning a.nd boasts of a Mathematical 
faculty. The sTiidy rjf C-.impan;tivc Religion is the 
need of the hour Dcohand i** a seat of higher 
learning m l-lara, -aia.ttcd in Saharanpur District of 
I IV GK' i--abo ’i.uai’d tn Saharanpur District, 
but there is no exchange of scholars between them. 

Our ancient I,niver'.iiics Takshsila. Nalanda, 
M.ae.uiha Iv'imrupi -Vyodhya, Valabhi. Vikram-Sila, 
Mithila. Nadi'-* attracted scholars from far and near. 
Tiu’ narncs of 1 a-lTcn. Miuen Tsang and I-tsing 
readily eome to mind in this conte.xl. In res'crse. the 
Indian ^cho!avs vsent abroad and earned the torch of 
!n-Ji.in cuiiure to distant shores and regions. Prof. 
Radha KumuJ Mookerji recounts a galaxy of Indian 
Nchol.r-^ who ■ viisthiguidted ihcmseivcs by their 
work, in foreign couniric' like Tibet. China, and the 
hland-' of the fndi.in .Archipelago, in a singular spirit 
of adx enture in voyage- of di<covory to unknown 
laiui- and c-f dedication the cause of Learning for 
its own sake. - c\iL' . ftom thei'* own native place." 
‘The work of thC'-e -dr-sacrificina scholars in the 
extension of Indian 1 c.irniny :v\d Culture to foreign 
countries so as to build up a Gicater india beyond 
the boundarie- of fndM proper is one of the greatest 
achievements in India's long history, and the best 
testimony to the value and x itality of Indian thought 
fo.stcr-cd in these Indian Schc*o)s and Universities.'' 
he adds in appreciation. 

According to tl :0 F rcnch I'qyptologist Vlaspero, 
rhe Chinese Empcrv>r Ming-ti (A D. 5S-75) sent to 
India an embassy cif 18 scholars to studv. They 
returned wdh BudJhist hole books, statues and 2 
Hindu monks. Kasyapa and Dhannaraina. These 2 
Indian scholars were pioneers who opened up a vast 
field of work in China, attracting any number of 
scholars from India: to name a few . Samghavarman, 
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Dharmasatya, Mahabala. Dharroapala. Kalaruchi, 
Ix)karaksha. 

The next generation of Indian scholars who 
imparted a great impetus to Chinese Buddhism was 
represented by Dharma-Raksha, Gautama Satngha- 
Deva, Buddha Bhadra. Kumarajiva and so on. 
Dharma-Raksha (c. A.D. 380, mastered Chinese and 
36 languages and translated ! 11 works into Chinese. 
Gautama translated 7 works. Kumarjiva translated 
more than 100 Sanskrit works into Chinese. He is 
also known as the teacher of Fa-Hien. 

Similarly, Indian scholars were in great demand 
in Tibet. Prof. Santarakshita of Nalanda was the 
pioneer in the spread of Buddhist doctrine in Tibet 
in the 8th century. He was followed by Professors 
Padmasambhava, Kamalasila Sihiramati, Buddha- 
kirti. and so on. These scholars learnt Tibetan, 
translated select Buddhist works into Tibetan and 
created the Literature w hich convened Tibet to a 
new religion. These works have survived their mor¬ 
tal authors and are an immortal testimony to their 
beneficient labours and a source of inspiration and 
spiritual nourishment to an entire people to this day. 

Similarly, the Malay Archipelago also carnc under 
the influence of Nalanda in more than one way. 

The story of Indian scholars in the cause of 

extension of Indian culture and learning is simply 
amazing. The hardships suffered by them involved 
not merely physical risks attending their journeys 
through dangerous land-and-sea routes, crossing 
steep hills, inhospitable deserts, tumultuous oceans 
and through politically hostile and unsettled regions. 
These also meant long or permanent exile from the 
land of their birth, separation from their near and 
dear ones. U also meant unusual linguistic capacity 
in mastering diflicuU and strange languages. 

What motivated them ? What sustained them ? 

The proposal now under consideration is mere 
picnic in contrast, when Science and Technology 
have reduced distance, and facilitated modes of travel 
and communication, and a welfare state guarantees 
equal remuneration for equal work and comfortable 
living conditions anywhere within its jurisdiction. 

What we are left to examine is. why this hesi- 
Ution ? Why is it that in spite of the item having 
remained on the agenda for well over 60 years now, 
no appreciable headway has been made in its imple¬ 
mentation ? The best thing for the planners would 
he to try to receive the feedback from the teaching 


community and the students, before a list of recom¬ 
mendations is drawn up. 

I venture to pose a few questions, which I hope 
will be taken in the spirit of enquiry and not other¬ 
wise. 

First, is it because no particular care is taken at 
the all-India level to ensure Ihc entry of quality per¬ 
sonnel into the educational system as is done in the 
case of parallel services like the IAS or the military ? 
There are no ability tests, no aptitude tests at the 
entry point. 

Second, is it because there is no provision for 
prc-scrvicc or continuous in-service training in the 
educational system ? 

Third, is it because there is no system of periodi¬ 
cal assessment of the perforfuance of teachers once 
recruited and none whatever for weeding out dead 
wood ’ 

Naturally. I went to the New tducalional Policy 
and the Programme of .Xctlon (POA) drawn up 
thereunder to cheek the veracity of the questions 
being raised by me, and found that I need not be so 
anologelie about them. The PO A savs : 

“Methods of rccfuiimetU of teachers will be 
reorganised to cn>ure object ivily, merit and 
conformiu with spatial and functional requlrc- 
nicnls... 

l'\cr\ effort will be made to make leaching an 
attractive profession to which young person.s of 
lalciu and commilmcnl may feel inclined to join. 
Apart from improvement in working and living 
c\»nditions. the procedures of selection of teachers 
will also be reorganised Persons who have given 
evidence of interest in leachi n g. love for children, 
ofa spirit of adventure and c rcativity. and com¬ 
mitment for social upliftment will be preferred. 
In addition to these qualities, at the level of 
higher education, due attention would be given to 
the quality of intel led and capability to provide 
leadership to the youth. For selection of pro¬ 
fessors. readers and lecturers, persons from all 
parts of the country would be made eligible and 
effort made to ensure that at least onc-fourlh of 
the teachers at the university/collcge level in a 
slate come from outside it.” 

This vindicates my diagnosis. 

In the preceding paras, we have tried to And out 
what ails the system and who shall cure it. The 
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next question is kow to materialize the proposed 
changes. 

The POA plans to initiate discussions with the 
state Governments, and agencies such as UGC/ 
AICTE, etc., to evolve a method of recruitment and 
to reduce the need to make ad hoc and temporary 
appointments and fill vacancies speedily. So far so 
good: but what is the guarantee that the response 
from the state governments shall be expeditious ? 

While discussing the Management of Education, 
the POA states that the cslahlishmcnl of an Indian 
Education Service (lUS) will be an essential step 
towards promoting a national perspective. Basic 
principles, functions and procedures for recruitment 
to this service will, however, call for detailed con¬ 
sultation with the slates so that the stales adequately 
appreciate the need and bcnclii of this structure 
commensurate with their responsibilities. 

Now this again is a halting approach and certainly 
not worthy of a nation in earnest, fine fails to sec 
why the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
cannot place a demand for say 2tK) recruits for the 
lES to be provided through its next combined 
examination for lAS ll S ? It may be tuded that it 
took Govt, of India nearly lO years to build up the 
IAS through promotions, emergency rccruitmciu. 
special recruitments held more than once, besides 
direct recruitment. The lES would also have to 
follow the .same course. So why delay ? Let it also 
be noted that we knew in 1926 as to what was to be 
done. We know it in I9SS too, But the fault lies 
in OUT congeniuil i?l habit to proerasiinaie. This ill 
goes with the spirit of speed winch has (ncriaken 
modern societies through the technological revolu¬ 
tion. Time to ad is now. If we l.nl to ih» so. our 
next generation would find us guilty at the bar of 
history. 

I would end this paper with the conclusions 
formulated by the Gajendragadkar Commnicc on 
Governance of Universtiics and ( alleges (1071) as 
follows : 

“In conclusion, we would like to emphasi/e the 
fact that in the mailer of making University 
education purposeful, meaningful and signiticani 
for the teachers, siudenl.s and the general com¬ 
munity, what ultimately matters is not so much 
the pattern to which the University or its statutory 
bodies conform, but the spirit of dedication and 
the sense of purpose which should guide the 
activities of those who will function in those 
statutory bodies. The administrative wing of the 
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University as well as the academic wing must work 
in a spirit of co-operation, understanding and 
imagination, and human touch must be present on 
the campus, in the class-rooms, co-curricular 
activities and even in purely administrative 
matters. Lines of communication between differ¬ 
ent sections of the University community must 
always remain alive and should never be allowed 
to be blocked. University organization should 
prove to the community at large that debate and 
dialogue communication and exchange of ideas, 
carried on freely, fearlessly and objectively, can 
solve all problems...We recognize that a sense of 
ethos in the minds of the teachers and the 
students will help and sustain the proper function¬ 
ing of the University system ...If the dual goal of 
‘knowledge and commitment* of University educa¬ 
tion is zealously and earnestly pursued by the 
University community, in the words of Nehru, all 
will be well with our country'*. 

Hopefully.’his sense of ethos and acceptance of 
the dual goal may arise out of intermingling of the 
teachers and students of diverse regions, languages 
and sub-cultures for the greater glory of India. CJ 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

The Council proposes to appoint a Telex Opera- 
tor for the Headquarters Ollicc of the Council, New 
Delhi. 

Qualsficatioos : <i) Matriculation Higher Secon¬ 
dary or Equivalent I:.xamination. 

(lil Diploma Cerliticate in operating Telex 
Machine. 

(ini Knowledge of English typewriting at the 
speed of 40 words per minute. 

Salary Condition of Service : The Scale of Pay 
attached to the post is Rs. 950-20-1150-EB-25-1500 
plus allowances as per Central Govt. Rules. 

Arc : Between IS and 25 years. 

Applications from employees working in Govt. 
Departments. Public Sector Organisations and Govt, 
funded research agencies should be forwarded 
through proper channel. 

Application on plain paper giving full particulars 
and two copies of the latest passport size photograph 
may be sent to the Director Genera!, Indian Council 
of Medical Research. Post Box No. 4508, Ansari 
Nagar, New Delhi-110029 on or before 22nd July, 
1988. Incomplete and late applications will not be 
entertained. 
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The Farming Profession 


'"Win youth continue to take interest in farming as a profession if 
agriculture involves only brawn and perpetuates drudgery and un* 
certainty of income?’ asked Prof. M.S. Swaminathan, the eminent 
Agro Scientist and the Winner of the General Foods World Food 
Prize. “There is no hope for Indian agriciillurc if young boys 
and girls lose interest in farming both as a way of life and a 
means of livelihood,'■ he added. Prof. Swaminalhaii was deliver¬ 
ing the Convocation Address at the lOih Annual Convocation of 
the Gandhigram Rural Institute, lo meet the twin challenges of 
economic viability of farming and ecological sustainability of 
high productivity. Prof. Swanjina*han prescribed introduction of 
knowledge intensive technologies, larnier scientist partnership in 
developing location specific technologies, and a massive move¬ 
ment for the application of niodcrn biotechnological knowledge 
in preparing value-added products from locall> available 
biomass. I'.xcerpts 


Gaiidhiji udvocaicd "Gn'm 
Swaraj" which in opcrati«’nal ^errns 
implies democratic dcccntruU/c- 
lion. If wc :kc to pursue a decen¬ 
tralised approach to sustainable 
development, cduealu>n and Irani* 
ing have to be our m.iior tools. 
Universities are centres ol Icarn- 
ine with both students and teachers 
learning all the liitic, Ourudc'. 
Rabindranath Tagore said : 

'“A candle which is not lit ciin- 


A teacher who in not al.so learn- 
inc cannot leach others 

A Rural University like your^ 
is, however, dilTcrcnt from the 
regular Universities. 'I'ou iearn 
as well as promote Icaifi' 

ing’\ that is to say a process of 
drawing on the knowledge already 
present in rural communities whose 
traditions have evolved in balance 
with their environment and from 


which viiuable lesNons can be 
Icanu. The V\h>rld Commission 
on Tnsironnu'nt Oevdopment in 
Its repon '•ubmiucd to the United 
Nations la^t year .-ircsscd that 
'U<i;:in,i’'iC vleveK>pmer'l iu*KK the 
he-v to out 'common fuiure". 
SioUinibk' djvelopmenl i> an 
:ict!V!t> vhich ha* l\> be curried 
out at the icvcl of the individual 
human eommuraty and not as a 
deiiched top down series <»f prc^• 
cripuon-'. A- member*, of a Rural 


Univcfv.ts you have the the op- 
portuniiv u> demonstrate how to 
design development vlratcgies 
which integrate the concept of 
ecological sustainability with those 
of equity and economic viability. 

The National Policy on Educa¬ 
tion (1986) considers a Rural Uni¬ 
versity as “a complex of institu¬ 
tions which seek lo integrate all 
aspects of education and training 
with productive and creative acti¬ 


vities, horizontally across disci¬ 
plines of sciences, technology hu¬ 
manities and social sciences, and 
vertically across all stages of edu¬ 
cation ranging from primary to 
higher education". The Gandhi- 
gram Rural Institute symbolises 
this concept : You have been 
blessed with outstanding and dedi¬ 
cated leadership throughout. You 
can be proud of your past history 
as well as present achievements. 
The future however holds greater 
challenges. 

Our population is growing. The 
natural resource ba.se is under 
severe stress. At the same lime, 
most of our population is young. 
The >hape <^f things to come in 
our rural areas will determine 
their future, In this eonicxt. what 
arc the areas which need added 
attention on the part of Rural 
l’ni%er.sities .and Institutions * I 
would like to refer to five areas 
which merit analysis and action, 

I. >*criical integration 

Neglecting pre-school, primary 
and scctnidarv education and con¬ 
centrating most of our resources 
and attention on University edu¬ 
cation will lead lo low standards at 
all levels of education. For achie¬ 
ving a learning revolution in 
villages, we need lo pay attention 
both to the nutrition security of 
the child and to early cdui^tion. 
Access to balanced nutrition and 
safe drinking water is essential for 
giving the pre-school child an op¬ 
portunity for the full expression of 
his or her innate genetic potential 
for physical and mental develop¬ 
ment. The mid-day meal progra¬ 
mme of the Tamil Nadu Govern¬ 
ment provides also an excellent 
opportunity for promoting school 
fuel wood plantations and energy- 
efficicnt and smokeless stoves. A 
Rural University can promote 
such beneficial linkages. 
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2« EfttflMishroent of Krifbl-cDin- 
Udyog-com-Van Vigyan Ken¬ 
dras 

A Rural University in associa¬ 
tion with the people of each block 
can help in optimising the bene¬ 
fits from the natural resources of 
the block. The land available in 
each area will have to be classified 
into the following three manage¬ 
ment systems : 

(a) Conservativn areas : Wher¬ 
ever there is need to conserve an 
area in its pristine purity, steps 
should be taken to protect the 
area permanently. 

(b) Resioration areas : These 
arc lands which need lo be upgrad¬ 
ed through appropriate manage¬ 
ment procedurc.s. The areas com¬ 
monly referred to us ’‘wasielands" 
fall under this category. 

Ic'i SuJJoinflMe inten.njicolion 
areas ; These urc lands where 
high yicld.s can be obtained on an 
ecologically sustainable basis. 

Scicniific resource use planning 
could lead lo the ideiitilicalion of 
opportunities lor generating gain¬ 
ful employment in the following 
three sectors : 

I, a) Agricultural sector which 
include-S crop husbandry, animal 
husbandry- lishenes and foresiry. 

(b) Industrial sector which in¬ 
cludes post-harvest technology, 
biomass utili/.ation. and small 
industries. 

(c) Services sector which inclu¬ 
des a variety of services vital for 
improvine the productivity, profi¬ 
tability. .sUibility and susiainabi- 
!iiy of the farm and non-farm sec¬ 
tors of economic activity. 

Once the portfolio of tasks to 
be accomplished has been compil¬ 


ed based on considerations of eco¬ 
nomic viability, ecological sustain¬ 
ability and equity, grassroot level 
training institutions based on the 
principle of learning by doing 
should be established. The Krishi 
Vigyan Kendra concept of ICAR 
should be enlarged to cover the 
village industries, farm and social 
forestry and services sectors. Such 
institutions should strive to impart 
the latest technical skills to illite¬ 
rate men and women, thereby en¬ 
suring that Technocracy helps 
them to overcome the handicaps 
of not being formally literate. 

3. Science and Technology for 

Fanners with SniaK Holdings 

The average si/c of an opera¬ 
tional boldine in the country as a 
whole decreased to I S hectares 
in I9S0-SI from 2.0 hectares in 
1976-77. according to the .Agricul¬ 
tural Census ofl9S0-Sl. At the 
aggregate the decrease in average 
si/e was nine per cent. Also. 74.6 
per cent of small and marginal 
holdings account for only 26.3 
per cent of the area. Thus, the 
livelihood security of a vast majo¬ 
rity of farm families depends on 
the efllcicncy and stability of small 
farm agriculture. 

A second reason whv small 

ir' 

farmers need specific troaimcnt is 
due to the differential alicntion 
they need from scientists and poli¬ 
tical and developmental adminis¬ 
trators. Quite frcqucnlly, the dis¬ 
tinction between a small farm and 
a small farmer is forgotten. A 
small farm is ideal for science 
based intensive agriculture. A 
small farmer is one w ho often has 
little access to new skills and in¬ 
puts and has little ca)mcity to take 
risks or face climatic and market¬ 
ing stresses. The small farm 
needs the explicit attention of 
scientists and technologists be¬ 


cause while technologies developed 
for small farmers will be relevant 
to larger farmers as well, the 
reverse will not be true in many 
instances. Also, the small farmer 
needs specific attention from those 
in charge of formulating public 
policies. Failure to make this 
distinction often blurs perception 
and appropriate action. 

Thirdly, the majority of the 
population both in rural and urban 
areas is below the age of 21. 
Young farmers constitute the 
genuine majority of the rural 
communtity. The child population 
(10-14 years) itself is expected to 
be about 274 million in 1991. Will 
youth continue to take interest in 
farming as a profession if agricul¬ 
ture involves only brawn and 
perpetuates drudgery and uncer¬ 
tainty of income ? There is no 
Itopc for Indian agriculture if 
young boys and girls lose interest 
in farming both as a way of life 
and a means of livelihood. How 
can agriculture as profession excite 
them 7 

Apart from the challenge of 
attracting and retaining educated 
youth in agriculture and other 
rural professions, the other major 
challenges are in the areas of 
economic viability of farming and 
ecological sustainability of high 
produciiviiv. Vv’hai are the 
priorilie.s in scientific research if 
we arc to address these issues in a 
meaningful manner ? 

Three areas of research need 
integrated attention. 

First, we need to step up our 
efforts in substituting knowledge 
for capital. Knowledge-intensive 
technologies can be both intellect¬ 
ually exciting for youth and cost- 
effective. Such technologies can 
lead to a reduction in the cost of 
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tKe inputs used without reducing 
yields. They can hdp to substitute 
farm grown inputs for market 
purchased ones. They involve 
detailed attention to every step in 
the production-consumption chain. 
Examples of such technologies 
are integrated nutrient supply and 
integrated pest managemcat 
systems. 

Second, wc need to foster active 
farmcr-scieiUist partnership in 
developing and spreading location- 
specific technologies which can 
help to maximise income and 
employment from the land, water, 
labour and credit resources 
available to a small farmer family. 
You can spearhead the growth of 
the farmer-scientist joint sector 
technology generation activities 
under your Farming Systems 
Research Programme. A major 
emphasis is such research should 
be the diversilication of labour use 
and the promotion of a purpose¬ 
ful services sector. \\'c need more 
opportunities for gainful employ¬ 
ment outside the traditional farm 
sector. 

Third, we need a ma>sivc inovc- 
raenl for the application of modern 
biotechnological knowledge in 
preparing value-added products 
from locally available agricultural 
biomass. Blue prints for Mini- 
agricultural Refineries will have to 
be developed. Women can play a 
leading role in preparing value 
added products from the locally 
available biomass. 

Such a thrcc-prongcd rc>earcli 
strategy wii! nave to be ^supported 
by appropriate packages of services 
and public policies. A publtc 
policy instrument which is urgent¬ 
ly needed is a package of incentives 
for promoting group cooperation 
among farmers living in a water¬ 
shed or village or an irrigation 
command, in areas such as water 


conservation and management, 
integrated pest management and 
improved post-harvest technology. 
A formal cooperative society is 
not necessary lo foster coopera¬ 
tion. If group cooperation is not 
promoted, the cfticiency of .small 
farm operations will be low. There 
is no future for inclUcicnl fanning, 
unless government can subsidise 
heavily the farm sector. 

The best in modern science and 
technology alone can help lo clc- 
v.iie and siabiUse sm.iU farm 
productivity and improve farm 
income and the quality of rural 
life. It may be argued that illite¬ 
racy could be a lundic.ip in the 
spread of knowledge intcii.->ive 
technologic.^. The number of 
illiterates in the age group 15 and 
above was 243 million in PlSO. A 
majority of them are engaged in 
land and water based occupations, 
namely, crop husbandry, animal 
husbandry, fisheries and forestry. 
How can they acquire the new 
skilU and knowledge c^^en^ia! for 
entering the new ora of small farm 
agriculture ? This is where modern 
communication strategies hke 
Television. Radio. ('omputer- 
aided extension and learning by 
doing techniques can play a 
pivotal role. Rural l^nivcrsiiics 
should bring to villages the benefits 
of both the information and 
biological revolutions wc have 
witnessed in recent decades. 

4. Hori/onUl integration of 
diseipliocs in research and 
dcrclopmenf programmes 

Most of the environmental and 
economic problems in rural areas 
are multi-dimensional in nature. 
UnforLunalely, we try to face them 
with utiidimensional thinking and 
administrative structures. This 
is where a Rural University can 
perform the vital function of 
being a catalyst in promoting 


muUi-dimensionai thinking and 
action. Unless technological and 
social engineering approaches are 
integrated, it will be difficult to 
improve the efficiency of manage¬ 
ment of small farms and rural 
industries. Decentralised systems 
of production supported by 
essential centralised services should 
be fostered. A careful study should 
be made of growth linkages. For 
every individual involved in the 
physical aspects of farming such as 
ploughing and sowing. 4 to 5 Jobs 
can be created in the non-farm 
sector provided farming systems 
arc designed in sueh a manner 
that beneficial growth linkages can 
be multiplied. A small country 
like Holland earns more foreign 
exchange from agricultural exports 
than the entire foreign exchange 
earning of India. If wc arc to 
promote beneficial growth linkages, 
hori/onial irucgralion of techno¬ 
logies, services and public policies 
is essential. If wc do not promote 
such linkages in the rural sector, 
landless labour families will have 
no option but to migrate lo lown.s 
and cities. 

5, Kstablishnicnt of Rural 
Tccbaology Parks 

During the VI PUn formula¬ 
tion. J had worked for providing a 
new deal for the self-employed 
both in rural and urban areas. For 
this purpo.se. several measures 
were proposed in the plan includ¬ 
ing greater elforts in integrating 
traditional and frontier techno¬ 
logies in rural professions. The 
establishment of Science and 
Technology Parks in our Univer¬ 
sities was conceived as one method 
of linking laboratory and the self- 
employed youth. Such Parks will 
help to serve the triple purpose of 
(a) promoting self-confidence and 
competence in young entre¬ 
preneurs, (b) estimating the credit¬ 
worthiness and cost benefit rela- 
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tionships of new technologies, and 
(c) providing training through 
v/ork experience. 

Your Vice-Chancellor, Shri 
Devandra Kumar has rich experi¬ 
ence in integrating traditional and 
frontier technologies. Under hi.s 
leadership you could establish a 
Rura} Teehnohgy Park which shows 
how intellect and labour can be 
combined in a meaningful manner, 
as advocated by Gandhiji. The 
Opportunities for achieving a blend 
of traditional and frontier techno¬ 
logies arc great in biotechnology, 
satellite imagery, micro-electronics 
and computer technology. Biote¬ 
chnology industries arc particularly 
relevant to our socio-economic 
conditions because of the following 
factors : 

First, m our rural areas bio- 
massjs the principal feedstock for 
industry. Secondly. b\oicc\\uology 
industries can be organized 
tn a decentralised manner 
supported h\ a few ke> 
centralised services. Thirdls. 


they offer additional opport¬ 
unities for increasing the pro¬ 
duction of fiiod. fodder, fuel 
and fertilizer. Obviously, the 
Gandhigrant Rural Technology 
Pa>'k will have to be organized 
in collaboration with other 
appropriate Universities and 
Institutions in Tamil N’adu and 
elsewhere, so that the avadable 
pool of knowhow geis coineried 
into do-how. 

We now live at a critical lime 
in our ecological history. Our life 
support systems of land, water, 
flora, fauna and the atmosphere 
arc all under severe stress. To 
endangered species we have now 
added a new caicoorv t>f global 
risks endangered naii<ms. I or 
evampic. a country like Maldives 
could disappear, if ocean warming 
leads to a rise in sea level of about 
2 meter. l.\pcrts\vho assembled 
in Hellagio in Italy, recently to 
discu's ehmate change, concluded 


within the next 40 to 60 years. 
Youth involvement in the conserva¬ 
tion of the biosphere is hence a 
nsusl iflhequaliiy oflifeinthe 2Ut 
Century is not to be mortgaged. 
You arc famous for your outstand¬ 
ing extension work. May 1 appeal 
to yon to design and initiate an 
■ Tari/i Care" programme for all 
students for suitable lengths of 
lime during and at the end of the 
formal training. Such a programme 
should provide opportunities for 
learning by doing and should 
involve such assignments as parti- 
c/palion in the establi.shment of 
biosphere reserves and national 
parks, conservation of biodiversity 
at the local level, raising village 
forests, gathering ground truth 
data for remc'tc sensing analysis, 
environmental .sanitation and 
protection of the health of the soil, 
water and atmosphere. Such a 
compulsory "!:arlh Care” .service 
t(’ he educationally purposeful 
should be inlcllcctualiy stimulating 
in addition to being cmolionnlly 
sat is rung. R 


that a rise in sea level upto one 
-and onc-halC meters is quite likely 


S.N.D.T. College of Education for Women 
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Mcmitoring and Implementation of 
National Policy on Education 


The third in the series of semi¬ 
nars being organised by the Asso¬ 
ciation of Indian Universities 
(AIU) in various regions of the 
country to consider the monitoring 
and implementation of the Nation¬ 
al Policy on Education was held at 
the University of Poona on 27-29 
June, 1988. 

Welcoming distinguished Vice- 
Chancellors from Universities in 
the region and other participants. 
Dr. V.G. Bbide, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Poona, drew atten¬ 
tion to the fact that education, in 
general, and higher education, in 
particular, provides sireneth to 
society and is perceived to be res¬ 
ponsible for economic and social 
development of the country. He 
reiterated that the system of higher 
education, in coping with problems 
related to increasing number of 
students, exponential increase in 
knowledge and above ail the de¬ 
creasing resources, has come to a 
stage that it requires .strengthening 
& reorientation to serve as an effec¬ 
tive instrument of social change, 
He was happy that important 
themes like ''Teachers and their 
Training: Research and Extension, 
Education for Women. S.C. & 
S.T., Physically Handicapped, 
and Restructuring of Courses" will 
be under scrutiny in the seminar. 
Prof S.K. Agrawala. Secretary. AIU, 
outlined the activities to be under¬ 
taken by the seminar participants 
after keynote speeches on these 
topics by forming themselves into 
groups to go into details in terms 
of the elaborate proforma distri¬ 
buted to them. He also suggested 
that in addition to discussions on 
generality of issues, specific points 
for discussion as described in the 
proforma must be taken up by the 
groups and recommendations made 
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by them after consensus had been 
reached. 

Dr. L.K. Doraiswamy. Direc¬ 
tor, National Chemical Laboratory, 
who inaugurated the seminar, fell 
that there was no single answer to 
the question of what constituted a 
University in today's context. 
Despite several shortcomings to 
which he drew attention, he struck 
a positive note that the Indian 
University system was unique; it 
was alive to the changing need.s of 
society, and allowed scope for 
work in every conceivable area. 
He suggested that in addition to 
planning as an intellectual activity, 
cooperative effort for implementa¬ 
tion of programmes and activities 
must form an integral part of the 
L-nivcrsiiv ssstem. He wa> of the 
siesv that the present day univer¬ 
sity system, while promoline inte¬ 
llectual freedom lacked in mental 
discipline with the result that the 
l^niscrsiiy system todas was per¬ 
ceived as a place of strikes, dharnas. 
etc. and found to be slowly dete¬ 
riorating in its character. He said 
that immediate steps need be Uikcn 
to bring back the Universiu into 
its earlier state and rc-oricntcd and 
integrated with national objectives 
in terms of teaching. learning and ed¬ 
ucation and also with international 
needs in research. While drawing a 
clear distinction between education 
and training, he suggested that the 
Universities must remain at a level 
where natural freedom of human 
mind to do original and creative 
things, to advance and extend 
boundaries of knowledge and in 
short, activate the whole mind of 
those who pass through it was 
preserved and they remained insti¬ 
tutions of learning and rc.search 
rather than Institutions of training 
and skill development. He felt 


that there was a danger in talking 
of relevance in education in the 
context of explosion of knowledge: 
the question of relevance is short¬ 
lived and the emphasi.s must be on 
changing requirements. He was of 
the opinion that talent must be id¬ 
entified, nurtured and encouraged. 
Talking of industry-institution 
relationship in the context of 
higher education, he said that it 
was for the University to generate 
ideal the laboratory to take up the 
ideas and make them into a pro¬ 
ject and eventually the industry (o 
apply and make use of the ideas. 

Dr. (Miss) Bengalee, Vice- 
Chancellor of Bombay l/niversiiy 
delivering u Keynote address on 
"Teachers and Their Training", 
drew attention to the changing role 
of teachers and perceived the 
teacher as a human Engineer. She 
strongly advocated teacher educa¬ 
tion in place teacher training, 
as in the modern context, teacher 
training was no more relevant and 
teacher education much more 
comprehcn.sivc. She pointed out 
that the objectives i>f higher 
education and particularly those of 
teacher education, as outlined in 
the National Policy Iducation, 
involved the leucfier in the areas of 
developing Knowledge, communica¬ 
tion ability. sKill attitudes, values, 
imagination and creativity in 
students and abo in sensitising 
them to develop love and compas- 
-Sion, enhancing employability and 
developing mental health and 
discipline. Talking of cquitv. 
quality and cHiciency. she said 
that majority of our teachers 
should be trained for the non- 
formal system since nearly 60 
million students, as opposed to 30 
million in the formal .system, will 
have to be tackled in the non- 
formal system. According to her, 
the new policy on education in 
terms of improving quality at alt 
levels, bad laid emphasis on 
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Navodaya Schools and several 
teacher development programmes. 
She reiterated that an understand¬ 
ing of professional eihies must be 
a major component of truiniiv^ 
programme for University teachers. 
She felt that teachers were lynch- 
pins in the sysicnt and that they 
must form not only a part of 
educational system in the Univer¬ 
sities but also participate in other 
programmes like the massive pro¬ 
gramme of functional literacy. 


tional and learning facilities for 
the total development in intellect¬ 
ual abilities, skills and appropriate 
value system. It should clearly 
establish link between education 
which functions for human re¬ 
sources development, social 
utilization of it and the self 
economic and social dcvelopntenl. 
He then proceeded to give details 
of a model of restructuring adopted 
by the University of Poona : 


She was of the opinion that 
academic staff colleges that arc 
established mii.sl orient new ent¬ 
rants to teaching in areas like con¬ 
tent and subject updaiinc, methods 
and techniques of leaching, pro¬ 
fessional growth and personal 
development and general awarcnc'^N. 
She appealed to \ ice-f hancellors 
and others in the seminar that 
every effort must be made to 
organize special programmes for 
curriciiUim construction and slo^'ly 
develop teacher resources centres 
in every educational Institution. 

Dr. Ram Takwale. former \ice- 
C’hanecUor of I'nivcrsits of Poona, 
presenting a keynote address on 
■'Restructuring of uiulergradin:; 
courses and nntnmal policy of 
education'* emphasised that the 
higher cducatii’u was a enicial 
factor for the survival and deve¬ 
lopment of humanity. He fell that 
higher education rellecicd on 
critical, social, economic, cultural, 
moral, spiritual issues lacing 
humanity and comribuicd to 
national development through 
specialised knowledge and ^kill. 
Among the various problems of 
education, he singled out the 
redesigning of undergraduate 
courses as the procedure to 
integrate and introduce most of 
the other objectives in the Pro¬ 
gramme of Action. He suggested 
that the restructuring of courses 
on the whole should offer educa¬ 


Component 

Weightoges 

A. Foundation Courses 

5-25-:.. 

B. Core C'oiirscs 

50-65''., 

C. Applied Courses 

15-25;.. 

D. \ (K.'itional Courses 

5-10'-., 

F. Personality Deve¬ 
lopment and Com- 
munits Service 

Cou^^c^ 

5-)0-:., 

F, Project Work Work 

1 xpcncnce 

>ny\ 


Hc fell that in order that. 
rc>tructunnc be successfully 
implemented ovcr-centrali/ation. 
rigiditv of system, external press¬ 
ures and internal inertia including 
Ananeb) inadequacy must be 
eliminated and restructured 
curriculum should be unifornially 
adopted by all colleges aftilialcd to 
the University in phases. 

Mr. K.K. Khuilar in bis key¬ 
note address on "Education for 
Women. Handicapped, SC ST. 
etc", said that it is people's policy 
and that implementation must not 
be looked upon to be exclusively 
the responsibility of the Ministry 
but must be shared by all concern¬ 
ed. He emphatically pointed out 
that implementation did not mean 
creating more infrastructure and 
that Universities should be 


persuaded to accept not only 
implementation in areas concern¬ 
ing them but help in a big way, in 
other important national targets 
viz. universalization of elementary 
education, non-formal education, 
operation black board and adult 
education. He suggested that the 
concept of operation black board 
must be extended to the college 
sector in icrm.s of minimum 
educational facilities in every 
college. He was of the opinion 
that, there should be a separate 
programme of action for education 
of women. S.C. and S.T. and 
minorities which should be com¬ 
prehensively looked at by all 
.scctor.s V!/. formal, non formal. 
University and voluntary and every 
cJTori made to meet The national 
target set out in the Programme of 
Action. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Sneh Bhargava, 
Director. AH India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, reiterated that 
of the 13000 medical graduates 
positions in 152 colleges in the 
country, only 30"^ of them accoun- 
led for women, She deplored that 
in Indir. we had a r,ur.se for every 
2.1 doctors as against the world 
standard of 5 to 6 nurses per 
doctor. Nearly 80.(XX) nurses were 
required in India of whom only 
6000 were produced every year. 
She called for urgency in the 
matter of providing for extra 
nursing education to meet the 
challenges of health for all by 
2000. A.D. 

Dr. V,G. Bhide. Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor. University of Poona, in his 
keynote address on “Research 
and Extension", redefined the role 
of Universities in the area of 
Teaching, Research and Extension> 
in that the main emphasis should 
be on advancement of new know¬ 
ledge, new abililies/skills. In the 
context of a considerable reduction 
in the period of obsolescence from 

IS 
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30 years to 3 years today, our 
country, he felt, could not remain 
on borrowed technology and 
should increasingly develop its own 
technology. He described. in 
great details, steps taken, pro¬ 
grammes and activities undertaken 
by the University of Poona, in the 
last few years to give a pride of 
place to Research & Extension, 
namely : 

(a) Linking up every depart¬ 
ment of the Natural 
Sciences Social Sciences/ 
Humanities with a corres- 


Sir. 

In order to promote high qua¬ 
lity research in science, social 
sciences and humanities in the 
universities, the University Grants 
Commission a few years ago, creat¬ 
ed a cadre of Research Scientists in 
the grades of lecturers, readers and 
professors. 

Eversince the Commission start¬ 
ed this novel scheme, several 
questions have been raised and 
clarifications sought. The Com¬ 
mission has tried to clarify various 
aspects of the scheme. However, 
it appears that the existing guide¬ 
lines of this ,schemc need further 
modifications. 1 would like to take 
up some of the issues and make 
some suggestions. 

According to the Commission’s 
r^ort for the year 1984-85 initially 
only 51 promising scholars were 
offered the positions of Scientists 
*A*. These Scientists were promis¬ 
ed (clearly mentioned in their 
selection letter) that they would be 
getting pay and allowances along 
with aU other facilities including 
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ponding National Agency, 

(b) Organising postgraduate 
teaching in sciences in 
collaboration with National 
Institutes, and 

(c) Constituting inter-discip¬ 
linary research groups for 
several programmes in 
collaboration with industry 
viz. know your university 
and own your univcr.sity. 
centralised testing problem 
solving have been under 
taken successfully. □ 


ofGPF/CPF asapplicablc to the 
Central l^nivcrsitics' Lecturers. 
Surprisingly , the Commission later 
changed its stand and instead men¬ 
tioned that a Scientist would be 
getting facilities as applicable to 
the other teachers of the university 
where he;she has been working. 
As a result of this scientists work¬ 
ing in the universities other than 
the central universities suffered. 

The Commi.ssion further made 
several changes and mentioned that 
all the facilities as applicable to the 
temporary’ teachers (long-term) be 
provided to the scientists. In fact 
the addition of the word ‘tempo¬ 
rary'. which earlier guideline.s did 
not have, actually curtailed the 
facilities. Mainly, the facilities 
such as GPF/CPF do not apply to 
temporary staff of the university 
at all. Whereas, a university teacher 
after a probation period of one 
year gels all the facilities. 

In view of the above issues, I 
would like to make the following 
suggestions : 

(1) In order to bestow com¬ 


parative status the designatio n. 
Scientist be changed to Research 
Lecturer, Research Reader and 
Research Professor instead of the 
categories A, B and C. 

(2) Scientists he confirmed after 
suitable lime limit and be treated 
at par w ith teachers of the central 
universiiie.s. Of course, the pro¬ 
motion can only be granted after 
satisfactory performance of the 
scientist. 

(3) A scientist be provided subs¬ 
tantial grant for doing research. At 
present a scientist gcl.s only a con¬ 
tingency grant ofRs. 5000 which is 
the same as in case predoclora! 
JRF. Also, unlike JRF the uni¬ 
versity or the department incase of 
a scientist does not gel additional 
grant for supporting a scientist, 

(4) The scientist u,sually docs 
not have access to the students 
(M.AjM.Phil./Ph.D.) ami often 
the research requires a team work. 
In >iew of this, the scientist should 
be provided the facility of having 
at least one research assisianl. 

(5) The Commission must 
clearly state the role and status of 
a scicnli.si in the university depart¬ 
ment to avoid the discretion (or 
mercy) of the department. A scien¬ 
tist should be alKiwctl to (each 
4-6 periods and to guide M.Phil 
and Ph.D. students. 

(6) At last, but not the least, the 
scientist be given a status of an 
'employee’ either by the Commis¬ 
sion or by the University. 

Yours etc, 

Maharaj Singh 
Deptt. of Psychology, 

Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Meerut University, Meerut 
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Major Reforms in Law Faculty 
Recommended 


The Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Delhi had set up a 
lO-membcr committee, under the 
chairmanship of Justice V.S. Desh- 
pandc, to critically assess the ad¬ 
mission procedures, course struc¬ 
ture and evaluation system in the 
Faculty of Law and to suggest 
necessary improvements therein”. 
After several meetings and delibera¬ 
tions, the committee has recom¬ 
mended major reforms in four 
areas, namely, admission procedure, 
evamination pattern, promotion 
rules and evaluation system. To 
weed out the various obstruc¬ 
tions in the smooth functioning 
of the admission process in the 
faculty, the committee has proposed 
the conduction of an admission test 
to the course. The committee 

has also suggested the abolition of 
all special category admissions, 
except those in the Scheduled Caste 
Scheduled Tribe quotas. Appoint- 
nieni of an l .L.B. .Admission Test 
Committee which “may formulate 
guidelines for conducting the Test 
in consultation with the examina¬ 
tion units of HT, CSIR, ICSSR 
and AlU etc," has also been reco¬ 
mmended. 

After a critical appraisal of the 
examination pcUcrn in the lave 
faculty, the committee, in il.s re¬ 
port, concluded that abolishing the 
supplementary examination system 
would help save more time for 
teaching in the Law Centres, 
“U was felt that the Law Centres 
should not be only examination 
bodies, but primarily leaciiing ins- 
liluiions.” The commiilcc took 
serious view of the fact that at least 
86 days (of a total of 180) arc lost,' 
consumed only in holding exami¬ 
nations—both annual and supple¬ 
mentary—for the two semesters in 
any academic year of LLH course. 
In fact, supplementary examina¬ 


tions of one year spill into the next 
academic year in the law faculty, 
the report points out. 

Another recommendation made 
by the committee relates to the 
number of examination papers for 
each years of the LLB course. 
Presently, there arc 43 papers, of 
which 30 are compulsory and 13 
optional. The report urges the 
faculty to consider abolishing a 
few optional courses where the 
number of students opting for 
these courses docs not exceed 20 
over the years. Besides, the com¬ 
mittee has suggested that optional 
papers be offered to the students 
only in the final year and not in 
the second year also, as is being 
presently done. 

On the issue of promotions of 
students from one year to the next, 
the commiilcc has recommended 
continuance of the past practice 
i.c. for promotion from the lir>i 
year to the second year, 
passing in eight out of 10 
papers. For promotion to the 
final year, it was necessary to 
pa.sslH of the 20 papers in which 
a student appeared in the lirsi two 
years of his course. However, 
over the years these numbers have 
come down to five and 15. respec¬ 
tively. 

The committee has not acceded 
to the long-standing demand of the 
studciUs for being given the option 
of re-evaluation of ihcir examina¬ 
tion papers. However, the report 
says, if in an individual case, evi¬ 
dence discloses a strong prima 
facie case of injustice, the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor may be invoked to order 
revaluation in an individual paper 
of an individual student. 

The committee has also express¬ 


ed a strong opposition to the idea 
of relaxation in promotion rules 
through the implementation of the 
'mercy right' by the University's 
Academic Council. In its opinion, 
this must be stopped if academic 
standards in the faculty are to be 
maintained. The committee further 
warns that if this practice is not 
slopped now, a stage may come 
when even the Bar Council of 
India may take steps to derecog¬ 
nise the LLB course of Delhi 
University. 

Sophisticated Instrumentation 

Centre 

The Regional Sophisticated 
Instrumentaiion Centre (RSIC) at 
Central Drug Research Institute, 
Lucknow is among the seven such 
centres in different parts of the 
country established by the Depart¬ 
ment of Science & Technology, 
Govt, of India. 

The RSIC. Lucknow', provides 
sophisticated Inslrumeiita! facili¬ 
ties to researchers, scientists and 
technologists in academic and 
research institutions and R & D 
centres of industry at nominal 
rales. The centre also organises 
workshop.s / users meeting on 
various in.strumental techniques 
every year. 

The instrumental facilities avail¬ 
able at RSIC. Lucknow are Cir¬ 
cular Dichrograph. Electron 
Microscope (SEM and TEM), High 
Pressure Liquid chromatograph. 
Elemental Analyser. Gas Liquid 
chromatograph, IR spectrophoto¬ 
meters (mduding FT IR), Mass 
spectrometers (El. Cl with positive 
and negative ion detections and 
FD^. NMR spectrometers (*H. ^^C, 
400 FT-N'MR), and UV/Visible 
speclrophotomcler. 

For further details phase contact 
The Head, Regional Sophisticated 
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Instrunxentalion Centre, Central 
Drug Research Institute, Lucknow- 
226001. 

34tb Al) India 
Library Conference 

34th Ail India Library Confe¬ 
rence of the Indian Library Asso¬ 
ciation has been announced to be 
held at Calcutta in December 19SS. 
The Bengal Library Association 
will play host. U is for the first 
time that the conferenee will be 
held jointly with ihc annual con¬ 
ference of the Indian Association 
of Special Libraries and Informa¬ 
tion Centres (lASLlCl. 

The theme of the conference 
will be 'Library anti Information 
Services : Assessnicnt and FfTccL- 
venessL Prof. S. rarthas,irth>, 
Director. Iri.stilulc of Information 
Studies, Madras, will Jirecl the 
Seminar. Papers for the Seminar 
can be submitted to the General 
Secretary, Indian Library Associa¬ 
tion, A/40-41. Flat \o. 201. Ansa! 
Buildings. Mukherjec Nagar. 
Delhi 110009. by 16th August 
1988. 

Shri Arun Ray. General Secre¬ 
tary, Bengal Library Association, 
P-134 CIT Scheme 52. Calcutta- 
700014 (West BengaiL will be the 
Organising Secretary of the Con¬ 
ference. 

Introdiiciog UNIX 

The Mechanics and Computers 
Division of the Thapar Corporate 
Research & Development Centre 
(TCR & DC)—an integral pari of 
the Thapar Institute of Engineer¬ 
ing and Technology, Patiala —or¬ 
ganised a course on UNIX Intro¬ 
duction from 23-27 May I9S8. 

The objective of this course 
was to introduce the participants 
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to the UNIX operating system. 
The file examination, filters, file 
system, etc., were covered in this 
course. Dr. R.K. Verma, Ana¬ 
lyst. T-G.R. & D.C. conducted the 
course. During the course the 
participants did the practical work 
on H-HOO computer system. 

Dr. Sharma Heads Zonal 
Planning Committee 

The Planning Commission has 
constituted a zonal planning com¬ 
mittee comprising the slates of 
Madhya Pradesh. Rajasthan and 
LIttar Pradesh for determining 
future planning strategies. The 
committee comprises Dr, D K.. 
Sharma. Vice Chancellor. Jawahur- 
ial Nehru Krishi Vishwasidyalaya 
(INKVV). Jabalpur as Chairman 
and Vice-Chancellors of Agricul¬ 
tural Universities al Kanpur and 
Bikaner. .Agricultural Production 
Commissioners of M.P.. U.P, and 
Rajasthan. Secretaries of Agricul¬ 
ture Animal Hu.sbandry and 
Irrigation ofM-P- U.P and Raja¬ 
sthan as members. Representa¬ 
tives of the Planning Conimis>ion, 
LC A R . Ministry of Agriculture. 
Govt, of India in Planning Com¬ 
mission arc also or^ the committee 
besides a few scientists from the 
zone. 

Central A.s$i'stance for 
Gorakhpur University 

The University Grants Commi¬ 
ssion (UGC) has selected ihe 
Department of Psychology of the 
Gorakhpur University for special 
assisumce. It has sanctioned a 
.sum of Rs. 24 lakhs to the depart¬ 
ment for the first five years to 
enable it to become a centre of 
excellence in teaching and resea¬ 
rch. The department has been 
recognised as a leading department 
in experimental Psychology and 


also in environment and human 
development. 

Academic Staff 
College 

An Academic Staff College has 
been established jn Gorakhpur 
Univcrsily, It is running the first 
orientation course for the ncw'ly 
appointed teachers of Avadh and 
Gorakhpur Universities from June 
20. 19SK to July 17. I9H8, 

The Orientation Course was 
inaugurated by Prof S.P. Nagcn- 
Jra. Vice-Chancellor of Lucknow 
University who exhorted teachers 
t>f univcrsuics and dei,. ec colleges 
to be conscious of their responsi¬ 
bilities towards .society. 

JNl^ Students Scale Black 
Peak in Garhwal 

A six incmbcr mountaineering 
team from Jawalutilal Nehru Uni¬ 
versity has succcssfullv climbed the 
2\.m) ft. htgh libck' Peak in the 
Garhwal Hintaiavas The impor¬ 
tant thine of thi> evpedilnvi was 
that nc high alttludc, porters or 
NherpU" were employed and the 
team did things on rheir own 
steam. 

According to the leader of the 
Expedition team, two aitcmpls 
proved to be unfruitful and only a 
determined third attempt saw three 
members, on the summit where the 
Indian tricolour and the JNU flag 
were unfurled. 

This is the first successful 
Expedition of the peak by a 
University team in the country, 
sponsored by the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. Indian Mountaineering 
ioundalion, Indian Express, 
Anand Bazaar Pairika and Enfield 
India Limited. 
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News from AsriL Varsities 


FNew Kesearches 
at KAU 

A research project on develop¬ 
ing monosomies and trisomics in 
cucumber and locating genes in 
chromosomes has been sanctioned 
for implementation by the Kerala 
Agricultural Univcrsiiy (KAU) al 
the College of Horticulture, Vcl- 
lanikkara with the aid of the 
Indian Council for Agricultural 
Research. The duration of the 
project IS three years with a total 
Unvancial outlay of Rs. 4 lakh^.. 

The ICAR has sanctioned a 
research project on “Preservation 
and nutritive quality of miscell¬ 
aneous fodders with special refer¬ 
ence to sulvibul" at the Depart- 
mcnl of Animal Nutrition. College 
of Veterinary and Animal Sciences. 
Mannuthy. 

The project aims at developing 
suitable methods for ihe preser¬ 
vation of fodder, linding out the 
Extent of reduction of toxic com¬ 
ponents that arc present in stime 
of the fodders and assessing the 
nutritive quality of the processed 
product. The project with a total 
linancial outlay of Rs. 4.4 lakhs is 
to be compicud within a period of 
three years. 

To compare the performance 
of available varieties of ginger, 
turmeric, cotocasia and soyabean 
under vary ing levels of shade, a 
project on “Shade studies in coco¬ 
nut based intercropping situation*’ 
has been laken up by KAU al the 
College of HorucuUurc, Vellanik- 
kara, under the supervision of 
Dr. R. Vikraman Nair. The pco- 


ieei, fully hnanced by ICAR (Rs, 
4 lakhs) for a period of three 
years, also aims at selecting pro¬ 
mising varieties of the above crops 
and predicting their performances 
at ditfercni shade intensities in 
coconut gardens. 

New Varieties 
Developed by HAU 

Four high yielding varieties of 
H.Ab. namely. DS-I of American 
Colton, Coarodi’ of cow'pea, 
Gora HKari of Kabuli gram, and 
HKR-120 of rice have been noti¬ 
fied by the Central Seed Commi¬ 
ttee of the Govt, of India. Now, 
with this notification, the seed 
multiplying agencies at the central 
and stale levels have been autho¬ 
rised to supply of seeds, for gene¬ 
ral cultivation, to iho farming 
communitv. 

The dest cotton variety DS-5 
has been recommended for sow¬ 
ing throughout Haryana and has 
added advantage of non-shatter- 
inn of bolls as against the previ¬ 
ously released cotton variety 
C-27 

The euw-pea variety‘Charodi', 
besides being high yielding, posse¬ 
sses uniform colour of seed and 
synchronous rnaturity. 

The Kabuli gram variety 'Gora 
Hisari' is good for table purposes 
and the rice variety HKR-120 pos¬ 
sesses disease resistance against 
bacterial leaf blight (BLB), stem 
rot, and plant hopper (DBPH). 
This is the first variety evolved by 
HAU’s Rice Rescarcb Station at 
Kaul (Kuruksbetra). 


Belgiail Award 
for ICAR 

The 1988 King Baudouin of 
Belgium International Develop¬ 
ment Prize has been awarded to 
the Indian Council of Agricultur¬ 
al Research (ICAR) for its conti¬ 
nuing efforts in the education of 
farmers in the use of suitable 
technologies. 

The award was instituted in 
1978 to reward people or organi¬ 
zations who have made a sub¬ 
stantial contribution towards the 
development of the Third World 
or towards the cooperation and 
good relations among industrializ¬ 
ed and developing countries and 
their people. 

Previous recipients of the award 
have included Brazilian educator 
Prof Paulo Freire, the founder of 
the Sarvodaya Shramadana move¬ 
ment in Sri Lanka, Mr Ahanga- 
mage Tudor Arivaratne and an 
eminent British scientist, Dr. 
Walter Plowright. 

The prize, carrying a cash 
award of four million Belgian 
Francs (approx Rs. 15 lakh), will 
be awarded to ICAR in Novem- 
ber. 

HAU to Assist 
Poultry Farmers 

A state level Advisory Commi¬ 
ttee consisting of representatives 
of the Haryana Poultry Far¬ 
mers Association and Haryana 
Agricultural University [(HAU) 
scientists has been constituted to 
go into the problems of poultry 
fymers of the state. This deci¬ 
sion was taken at a meeting of 
HAU scientists and members of 
Haryana Poultry Farmers Associa¬ 
tion, presided over by HAU Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Har Swarup Singh. 
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t^r. Har Swafup Sinph assured 
the poultry farmers of all technical 
support and linidy advice regard¬ 
ing the proper health care, mana¬ 
gement, breeding, and disease 
control of their poultry. 

Captain FC.S. Rana, Secretary, 
Haryana Poultry Farmers Associa¬ 
tion. pleaded fora State Pv'uliry 


Corporation for Haryana so that 
it could look into all problems 
faced by the poultry faffnerj, es¬ 
pecially with regard to marketing 
of fheir produce. Captain Rana 
said that at present there are as 
many as live layers of middlemen 
between the producer and the con- 


interact and share their experte/»css 
with the participants. A set of 
practical recommendations arc 
likely to emerge from the discuss¬ 
ions which could be helpful to 
universilics and research institu¬ 
tions in reorganising their public 
relations activities. To ensure 
cITeciive discussions u is proposed 
to limit the participation to 40 
persons on llrst-come hrsNserved 
basis. Those interested in parti* 
dpaiton may send the registration 
fee of Rs. 1500/-by way of a 



Public Relations in Universities 


The Association of Indian Uni- 
\crsnies {AtU) wvU organise 

Group Discussion-cum-Oricm.uton 

Programme on Public Rclalion> 
in Universities and Research C)rj,:a- 
nisations at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sc?enc£ii- fSion. Bombay 
from 7-12 August 1988, The pro- 
gramme is expected to heneht pet- 
sons looking after the publication, 
information and public relations 
work in universities, and institutes 
of higher learning and research 
organisations. The focus ot stiscus- 
Sion will be on the rok of public 
relations in eduauional and resear¬ 
ch institutions. U is proposed to 
organise sessions on the following 
themes: 

Formulation of educational 
news. 

Press release. Press contcrcncc 
£(, media relationship, 
Fxbibitions and Displays, 
Creative Advertisement, 

Role of House Journals in In¬ 
ternal Communication, 
Computers in the service of 
Public Relations. 

Development of Corporate 
Culture, Coordination of Fdu- 
cational Publications, and 
Special coverage for sports, 
culture and .science news. 

Experienced administrators, 
academicians, media men and 


practitioners of public rdaiion.'i 


Bt'iwetn 2i.<! July to 30ih 
July, 19SS the following schedule 
of relecVisr on higher education 
through !NSAT*iB under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Oranis 
Co;nmics:*>n will be observed. The 
Pfogramme* is of one hour duration 
every d.iy from 12.4$ p.m. to 1.45 
p.m. (Repeated from 4 p.tn to 
5 p.m.) and will be available on 
the TV Helwork throughout the 
country. For the viewers in Delhi 
and surrounding areas these pri>- 
grammes can be seen on the second 
channel. 

2l,7,«8 

■ Introduction to 
COBOL-Vlir* 

Tontinenlal Crust” 

“Water Research'’ 

22 7 88 

“Networks and Matrices” 
‘Drug Mcnacc-^r* 

‘‘Warning Signal" 

23 7 88 

“introduction to Indian 
Music—IIF' 

“Satish Cujral—1“ 


demand draft drawn in favour of 
Secretary. Association of Jndian 
Umvcrsilics New Delhi by July 

21 ). \m. 


No Telecast 

25.7.88 

"Optical Alignment—'IV” 

“Raw Materials-Salt” 
"Wasteland Devdopmem” 

26.7 H8 

No Telecast 

27.7.88 

‘ Energy Conservation” 
‘‘Mamrnal.s in Water” 

287ia 

‘Introduction to COBOL—VIl” 
“Geochemical Mapping” 
2^.7.8« 

“Relations : Ringing 
the Changes” 

“Drug Mcnacc—n” 

“When Sound Becomes Fury“ 

30.7.88 

"introduertion to Indian 
Music—IV” 

"Mudra- The Art of Communi¬ 
cation” 

“Universiiy Round Up” 


in thccountrv would be invited to 




.'i*. 


:SrH'S-- 
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News from UGC 


INSAT-IB Programme of UGC 


"Personality Development 
Surya Nama.skar” 

24.7.88 



AIU Library & Docnmentation Services 


Om of Ibe importtot Amcdonf of the Association of Indian Univeriities U to act as a clearlQg 
boiiM of information on higher education in the country. Towards this end the AIU Library is 
engaged in collection building and developing instrumeau for the dissemination of research 
inTormation. Over the years a valuable collection of books and documeoti on diSerent aspects of 
higher education has been acquired. 

The Library has also developed Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations as an effective tool 
In the dlisemination of research information. Retrospective bibliographies covering the period 
18S7-1970 and 1970-75 were the first to appear. Effective 1975, however, the bibliography is issued 
annually in two volames. One volume deals with Natural and Applied Sciences while the other 
records doctoral dejrees awarded in Social Sciences and the Humanities. In addition to the normal 
bibliographical details like the name of the Research Scholar^ the title of the thesis, years of registra¬ 
tion for and award of the d^ee, and the name of the University accepting the thesis for award 
of a doctoral degrra, the bibliography also gives name and complete address of the supervising 
teacher and an availability note that seeks to inform whether a copy of the dissertation is available 
for eonsultatioD and use in the University Library. Depanment or Registrar's Office. 

The columns *Tfaesei of the Month* and 'Research in Progress’ arc intended to cut out the 
time lag between the receipt of iaformatioa and its inclusion in bibliography. Such Universities 
as are not sending us regular information in respect of Doctoral Theses accepted and research 
scbolan enrolled are welcome to make use of these columns. 

The Library Is open from 9.00 a,m. to 5.30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 



A List of Select Articles culled from periodicals received in the AIU Library during June, 1988 


t:n uc.AT ION \L p I n I o >op 11 v 

Maguire. D.uhv! C. C';in university he C'.iihohi.'* iToJcnir 
74(1). 1988 12-16. 

Mohaniy, Malaya Kumar. N.il ur.ili'-i it irends in Ciamlhian 
education. Gumihi Marg 10 (th 149-55. 

Sharma, A.P, I-rcedom and ii.s rclc-v.inwe lo ciluc.ifion : 
Kri-shTtamurli's eonccpl. J Indian lUIn 13 <5), 1988, 20-3. 

EDI CATIONAI. PSYC HOLCK-V 

Antari. M.Y. The maongement of sliidics. J Indian f dn 
n (4), 1987, 28-36. 

EDUCATI ON A1. S(K lOI 0(. Y 

Bhimasankaran, C.V. .AeMdcujic coriuptioii : .A vv.iy oiU- 
J Man ki/n U (4). 1987, 51-5. 

EDLCATIONAL PLANNING 

Choudhary. Kameshwar. Is education still on the bcaicn 
track? Ya^ana 32 (7), 1988, 4-6, 11. 

Spaulding. Scih. Prescription* for L-ducational reform : 
Dilemmas of the real worlJ. Cnni/tfidn 24(1). I9S8, 5-17. 

Srivsstava, Ranjana. Missing links in our educational 
planning. Y 0 jana 32 (7), 1988, 7*11. 


LDLCATIONAI. ADMINISTRATION 

D.inJ.ip.iTii, .S. J i'sierinii a sense of accountability. 
J India,! r<in 13(5). 19S8. 11-13. 

C l RRK t LIM 

Mohmtv. Sunil Hi-hati. St^cially useful productive wrork. 
/ imlian /\in 13 (5), 1988. 30-34. 

TEACV!1-RS AND TEArHINC 

B.trrv'U, 1,.R. The •>cpar.ition of teaching and examining. 
Hr 1 dn Hey 20' (2), 19,^8, 65-6, 

Chari. Ahilya. Ttacfier Lducalion : The Su.sscx model. 
J InJian L'Jn l.*(5). 1988,47-52- 

Kakkar, S.U. and Dh.ind, H Tcacbc: education in India: 
.•\mcTic.in ,n.f!i!cncc. J hUicin Edn 13 (5). (988. 3-10. 

Mitrofanova, 5.)lga and Dc?»hcrieva, Yulia. The origin, 
limits and future of mother longues. Prospects 17 (3), 1987, 
461-68. 

Taylor, Willi.un. Robbin.-; and tlie education of teachers. 
Oxford Rev Edn 14(1). 1988,49-58. 

Trotnian-Dsckcason. D.I. Learning and teaching problems 
in part-time higher education. Hr Edn Rew 20 (2), 1988, 
47-59. 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


Andersen, E.C. end Solms. S.H. Von. A CAl space-time 
model of historical battles. Comput Eiin 12 (21, 1988. 2^-75. 

Aoderson, Jonathan. Computer-assisted language learning. 
Prospects J7 (3), 1987, 417-29. 

Boyd, Gar>'. ‘I'he impact of society on educational techno¬ 
logy. British J Ednl Tech 19(2), 1988.114-22. 

Harrison, David and Pitre, John M. Computers in a 
teaching laboratory : Just another piece of apparatus. Compui. 
Eiin 12 (2). 1988, 261-67. 

Jacobsen. Ed. Microcomputers : Opportunities and 
challenges to reshape the content and method of teaching 
maths and science. Prospects 17 (3). 1987, 407-16. 

Lauierbach, Roland and Prey. Karl. Educational soft¬ 
ware : Review and outlook. Prospects, 17 (3). 1987, 387-95. 

Moreau, Dennis R and Dominick. Wayne D. A microcom¬ 
puter-based interactive presentation development system. 
Comput Eiin 12 (2), 1988, 327-37. 

Shah. Anupama and Kaushal, Anjana. Impact of televi¬ 
sion on students. J Indian Edn 13 (5). 1988. 24-9. 

Teer, Harold B and others. Peer taught microcomputer 
skills: An untapped resource for stretching the budget. 
Comput Edn 12 (2), 1988, 355-57. 

Vamos. Tibor. Education and computers : The human 
priority. Prospects 17 (3), 1987, 349-53. 

educational evaluation 

Archer, John and McCarthy, Barry. Pcnonal biases in 
student assessment. Ednl Pcs 30(2), 1988, 142-5. 

Barnett, R.A. Institutions of higher education : Purposes 
and ‘performance indicators’. Oxford Rev Edn 14(1). 1988, 
97-112. 

Dhaliwat. Amar Singh. Arc marks pertaining to different 
questions included in an achievement test and (hose pertain¬ 


ing to different subjects of study additive? Indian Ednl Rev 
23 (4). 1987, 20-fi. 

Gipps, Caroline. The debate over standards and the uses 
of testing. British J Ednl Studies. 36 (I), 1988. 21-36. 

ECONOMICS OF FOUCATION 

Balachander. K.K. Higher education : Need for a detailed 
strategy. Mainstream 26(34), 1988. 15-17, 19. 

Barnett, W. Steven and Escobar, Colette M. The econ¬ 
omics of early educational iniorvcnlion : A review. Rev Edni 
Res 57(4), 1987. 387-414. 

Pasour, O.C. Financial support and freedom of inquiry in 
agricultural economics. Minena 26(1), 1988, 31-52. 

AOCATIONAI. EDUCATION 

McCormick, Kevin. Vocationali^m and the Japanese 
educational system. Ciynip Edn 24 (1). 1988. 37-51. 

Rajcndran. S. Work-oriented education. J f/tdion Edn 
13(5), 1988. 14-9. 

■ADULT EDUCATION 

Shah. Anupama and others. Making each one teach one' 
scheme a success. Yojana 32 (7). 1988. 19-21. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Hnwkrtdge. David. Distance edneatic'n .md the World 
Bank. British J lUIni Teth 19(2). 1988. 84-95 

I OMPAR ATIVE A t Ol NTRV ,STl DIES 

Carswell. John. Wh.ii Robh;ns took for gramcvl. Oxford 
Riv EM 14 (1). 

HowcU.D.A. The Hungartan cduc.ttion act of 19«5: A 
study in decentralisation. Compldn 24(1). I9KS. I2.^*I36. 

Pofomesh Acharya, || M.ic.ttd.u still our guru'* Eto Pol 
Hetkly 2.3 (22), n:4-30. 


THESES OF THE MONTH 


A Lift of Doctoral Theses Accepted by Indian Universities. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Microbiology 

1. Pondya, Gagan Aoantrai. Gamma radiation effects on 
micro-organisms and its application in sewage sludge hygiemisa- 
tion. Baroda. 

2. Prabalad. A.K. impact of human activity on the heavy 
metal pollution in water profile, sediment and biota of an 
industrially polluted Httsainsagar Lake, Hyderabad. India. 
Osman ia. 

3. Venkateswara Rao, C- Ecological studies af methano- 
gens and methanogensis in Lake ffusainsagar and isolation and 
characterisation of Methanobacterium formaeicum and Metha- 
nostweina mazei 5K9. Osinania, 


Botany 

J. Bhagav^nuiu, Avawrala . Studies on nuelcic odd 
analysis and DSA hybridisation in spetiis of genus 

Cassia L. Andhra. 

2. Birhman. Ram Kanwar. Morphological and cyiogenc'- 
tical studies in Sohnum tHArrojtffi'f \sp. andigena. Kurukshetra. 

3. Katiyar, Uma Shankar. Studies on growth, ysetd and 
quality of forage sorghum varit fit’.'i as affeeted by plant popu- 
iation and nitrogen Irveh. Dtjrg.iwait. 

4. l-ccla Bai. D. Cynyembryologieol studie.K in Cyperaceae- 
Caricoideac. Bangalore. Dr, B.H.M. Nijalingappu, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany. Bangalore University. Bangalore. 

5. Pahwa, Surita. Studies on some hioehemical aspects of 
nitrogen fixation in a phoiotrophie bacterium. Kuruksbetra. 
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6. Sui Devi. A sfuJy v/physJology of the plant pathogen.\ 
^Irh re/t'rener lo some upeeies of Ahentttria needs. Osmanla. 

7. Salyaviiihi. M. Chemotuxonunty of some Diginoniaeeue. 
Osmnnia. 

8. Selvapandiyan. A. In vitro s'decium uf tobacco plants 
resistant to fusarium wilt. Baioda. 

Tripathi. Hiif 1 Mar .Sharan. Studies on the pnMluetion 
anti ociiviiy i>f io.\te hr errtoi): had,‘rial and fnngol 

pathogen of Piper hetlc L. MS (ionr. Prof. K.M. Vyas, Head, 
Departmcni of Boiany. I7i. Hat isir^yi', Gour Vi5hs\avidyalaya 
Sugar. 

10. Vijasu Kiimaii. N. Stu.fics on flu utilisation of indus^ 
trial wastes (liisiHlerv eftii/cui and nitrate Just) for agricultural 
purposes : An optional merhoJ in the wasie managemrni system. 
O^manla. 

n. \ it.i] Reddy, (jinjiiiiiv-tla Pandu RAiii*a. Cytogenetical 
and hioehctniea! sludiis in some wihlanf euhivated sperits of 
Oryza. Andhra. 

Zoology 

I. Bhargavi, <•. Y. SinJirs on A/aforA<*/«»Vo/ and 

hiofhcrnieni aspects «•/ ihr nihieerrarui of 'iiclinostomum 
hfierostuniunr A pnrnsjti ol Chnnnu Pifn.*7r/r«>. l)s»n.<nia. 

.Y Dccn O.isaK Sitlya. SruJits on hiMochemieat and 
histoenzymologtcul uspeet'- of ihr nimutoJo parasite. Tatnfno 
tiara ‘ l.instow, Gs'n.'.m;' 

.1. Ocras.'! i. Kv! iki J.irnii»'hai. lioriv etnri ol an.lrogt n 
i/i'pnvijtion ami oJininiMratinii rn osperts of hepatic 

metaholic paitd'' tnalv olhieio r-jix, Rttrus norvegicus 
Alhinus. Ilarc’J.^ 

4. Ihoionihi .Srigh. N. Sirueiurr and hchuvionr at mciouc 
prophnsr ehronto^omr*' /’.■ lrdi:.!’r Sillworms. inthcraen and 
Philasaniia ^p-nes. M.'.ntpui. Dr. .S.C Kunda. ^ssoe. P.aaf.. 
I)fpa{{nu-ru of lai’c SJenees, M -.nir.a L‘<i!>. Imph-.l. 

5. l.iin, Riia. Stu.l.x’s un thv ixspir<n,i!} 'ystemoj ccrunn 
tcrrestfiul irisrci.-, '^ iK.ialU I'ir. It, S Ii*:atnaji.»r. Dvp.irUncnl 
of Hiu.iiiv, S'iKr.,on l.7nvor«.'l;>. 

6. k.imal Jeel Kour. Snuhex on i.He leproJucii-.x sy.stctns 

of Seurnhiteid heeiU’s. K'i'uk'd’.c-r... 

7. k iith'. K..N Sitidi - on exp. i/rncnfo! T,a»a: ,f:\hing 
m Oiindhi \'*tyaf Rescritur. \iandsnuf nis/riet. Vikran^. 
Dr. K.S. R:u<. .A^M! Prof., Oep.u!meat of Bo(.rny. Vjkram 
Unjvcr>ii>. Gjjain 

S. J.uklioi SiMgh. Djnam, C ompuratne hisiomorphology 
and certain aspects of 'shysiologv of the digestive tract of Odoi- 
pofus longicollis {Oliv) i oUoptera : C urulionidt/e. Manipur. 
Dt. B. Prasad, Senior Fellow. Depurimcnl of Life Sciences 
M;inipur University. Imphal. 

Mishra, Uiunjali. Studies vn changes in connective 
tissues following imlueed diabetes m lizards in relation to age. 
Berhampur. Dr. H.N. Bchcta, Lecturer. Department of 
Zoolcigy. Berhampuf University. Berhampur. 

10. Munal Singh, P. Studies an aphid parasitoids. 
flymenoptera: Aphidiidue of Manipur, Manipur. Dr. T. 
Kameshwar Singh, Assoc Prof.. Department of Life Sciences. 
Manipur University. Imphal. 

II. Narnia, Afchanu. Comparative studies on the taxonomic 
composilion and p/jpulaiion density of the soil arthropods of a 
forest stand and cropland. Kurukshetj u. 


12. Prasad, Arti. Efficacy of thitin synthesis inhibitor 
compounds against insect pests including histopathological 
and biozhcmUal approach for mode of action. Rajasthan. Dr. S. 
C. Saxena, Department of Zoology, University of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur. 

13. Shankora Naruyana Rao, N.G. Studies on the growth 
of fey and fitulerlings of selected carps fed on formulated fish 
foods. Bangalore. Dr. K.M. Kadam, Prof., (Retd.), Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology, Bangalore University, Bangalore and Dr. K. 
V. lycvaraj. Chief Scientific Officer, University of Agricultural 
S'.'jrncc.s, Hcbbal Campus, Bangalore. 

14. Sharif Uddin Ahmed. An electrophoretic approach 
to biochemical .sysienjaiics of animals with special reference to 
fish. Manipur. Prof. H. Tombi Singly Department of Life 
Sciences, Manipur University, Imphal. 

-Medical Sciences 

1. Jayashree, R.S. Status a/ monocyte activation in acute, 
re-in feet ion and chronic P. knowJesi infi’etions in rhesus 
nii'/dees. PGl. 

2. Kanwar, Kavita. Biochemical and immunochemical 
studies niih »< nsitive and drug resistant strains of mycohacteria 
P.il. 

3- Mallikarjonu Rao, N. Protea.se inhihitors in tubers and 
their action on human enzymc.s. Mangalore. Dr. T.N. 
P.itMbhiraman. Prof, and Head, Department of Biochenjistry, 
K.M.C. Manip.d. 

4. Pandhari. S. R. Study of patlerns of change occurring 
in the eleetrieiit aedvides of brain orca.s during eond/f/t>n?j/ 
pedal pressing for food reward. B.tngalorc. Prof. T. Dcsiraju, 
Prof, and Ho.td. Department of Neurophysiology, National 
Institute <*< Mcni.il Health and Ncuro Sciences, Bangalore. 

5. Sh.iilcsh Kumar, M.V. Study of effects of environmental 
netinitx .'.ins on neurotian.Mnitiers and electrical activity of the 
develop. :g brain. Bangalore. Dr. T. Desiraju, Prof, and 
Mead. Department e*f Neorophysiciiogy, National Institute of 
Mentat Health .cjid Ncuro Sciences, Bangalore. 

u. VNadhawan. J.M. Isulaiiou : .-in experimental study of 
/>» v: holo giCii! o/i-s pxychophysiologieal factors. Ba ngalore. 
Dr. C.R. Ma;..iUKl.tn, .Assoc Prof., Department of Clinical 
Psychok'gy, Nation,')! Institute of Mental Health and Neuro 
Science. B.:ngaU'rc. 

•Agriculture 

1. Ambapurkai, Krishna Madhuk.irrao. Intercropping of 

important oiLxceds and pulses in niai'ei:’, Zca mays L. Var 
Deccan douMt* under proieelive irrijjariu/i in kharif 

season. Maraihwada Agrl. Dr. S. V, Raikhclkar, Head, 
Department of Agronomy. Maraihwada Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity. Parbhani, 

2. .Arun Kumar. Studies on ineompjtihilify, fioweting 
and fruit set in almonel, Prunu.i duicis Mill. PAU. 

3. Ch.ahill, Bhagvvant Singh. Biutriiional studies in ki/inow 
mandarin. PAU. 

4. Ja&dip S ingh. Studies on population build-up of Earias 
insulana {Boisd.) and K. ritfelhi (Fab.) on hirsu/um and arbo- 
reum cotton. PAU. 
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$. Evaluation of li»t'X if.Her cresses inSif/f 

pepper, Capsieunt ofinumn L. Y.S. Parmar. IDr. P.P. Sharma, 
Prof, and Head, Department of Vegetable Crops College of 
Horticvliure^ Solan. 

6. Umesh Kumar. S/utlic.'s on the temporal ei*mptemen~ 
tarity hetytccn moizt\ Zca mays Linn. Okra, Ahelmoschus 
eseulentus L. Moenth and soybean, Olycine nuiM L. Merr. in 
intercropping systi’m under tiijfen-nt fniriiliiy regimes. HP 


Krishi. Dr. 6,P. Awasthl, Dean (Rctd.K College of Agri- 
c\iUurc, Palampur. 

Veterinary Science 

1, Je.;l Singh. Siiidifs on .\onie physieal and hioehi mical 
attributes of frozen butfaio seno n. HP Krishi. Dr. Y.C, 
Jain, College of Horticulture, Solan. 


EDUCATION NEWS INDEX 


A List of Select Articles and Editorials on Education from Newspapers received in the 

AID Library during June, 1988. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Amrik Singh. New deal for women, r/ii* nm -s. 

27 June ’88. 

Mojumdar. Modhumita. Education for equality. The 
Staieaman, 15 June '88. 

Nai-irajan, P. Tribal literacy : Problems and prionlio. 
The Hindu 14 June ’88. 

EDI CATION\I. PL\NMNG 
Kuldip Kjjhcn, Acccunlabiliiy lo make education work. 
The Pioneer, 22 June ‘88, 

Mathur, V.S, Towardi new education. ThePioiuer IT 
June '88. 

EDUCATION\I. ADMIMSTRATIO.V 

Ararik Singh. Making colleges aufonomous. Anuira 
Bazar Patrika, 14 June ‘88. 

Chopra, Ashok. Education : The great divide. The 
Hindustan Times, 6 June *88. 

CLRRICtl.tM 

Dasgupla, R.K. The state of our English studies. Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, ^ June ’88. 

Jacob, Kuruvila. The do's and doni's in curriculum 
planning. The Hindu, 7 June ’88. 

Patra, Sadanand. Plea for a broad based system. The 
Hindu, 14 June ’88. 

Venugopal, N. Mathematics, making it tnorc applicable. 
The Hindu, 7 June '88. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Das. Madhuri. Management courses—inc most &ought 
after. Sationa! Herald, 14 June '88. 

Raghavachari, S. Utility courses—where will they lead 
us ? The Hirtdu, 21 June '88. 

TEACJIERS A TEACHING 

Bhalti, S.S. A noble profession, this J The Tribune, 5 
June '88. 

Kuldip Kishen. Making education work. The Indian 
Nation, 2 June '88. 

Saikia, Rajcn. Poor leadership has let teachers down. 
The Telegraph, 19 June ‘88. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
NEED FOR university—Indu,stry interaction. The Hindu, 
30 Jane ’88 

Pandtan, S.R. What ails academic rcsarch ? The Hindu, 

7 June ’S8. 


EDUCATIONAI TKt lINOLOfiY 

Bastian. SamurJ. Mow lo bi'comc .i good programmer, 
Jhe E eonotttie Times, 30 June ‘88. 

Ranut Singh, UC»C' Pri'grammcs k anybody w.iiching ? 
The Tribune, 30 June 

I ni ( \TlONM F\ M l \ilON 

Joseph. ,A and Mutthirulandi. Ra.ia. Tcaclu’C cvulualivvn: 
Boon Of b.inc Thr Hindu, 21 JuiU' >8, 

Joshi. N.ivin C'handfu. Kcfoiining cs.ain»nali*in s>steni, 
.S'ofiowl Hero/d. J4 June ’8N. 

Maihur. \ .S. .N f.iir plan for ex;tn> reJorm-i. ihr Irihiim', 
19 June '88. 

S.mghvi, kij.iy. Spre-uling corntptuui. i-u fl'iMiunan 
Time''. 3tt /line '8.^. 

I'smani. Shaheen. Pro/ile t>J a g<H>J icaclicr. The Himhi 
21 June 88. 

K<ONOMK.S or J Dl (ATJON 

-An.-fik Singh. Cipo.Ui«*n fee ; NHth .>ful rc.ilitv. 7he 
HinJuiton Ti/ttns, b June '88. 

Onkar Smph. .State fimdinc of ifrnve.'-siJu’'., .^uiionol 
Herald. 2^ June ‘88. 

THE PRICE OF education (cdl pei-ron ll-.ioLi. 9 June '8S 

BOOKS & MBHAKIES 

Kaula. r.N. Lihr.ar> legi^l.ition m C.P. fin: Ttomet, 22 
June '88. 

STUDENTS* SI I DEM A( TlVITIIS 

Sh.imtuddtn. rifuUu.iling lo mcdjocrily, Ihe Indian 
.\u/ion, 27 June ‘88. 

ADULT EDI Cation 

Chowdhury, Sal>.ihrala. Towards univcfs.ilisation of 
education, .imrira Bazar Patrika, M June 88, 

F-ACING lip to a nia.ssivc challenge (rd) The Hindu, 30 
June '88. 

Venkatachary. R. Campaign to eradicate illiteracy. The 
Economic Times, 26 June '88. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION* COUNTRY STUDIES 

Clioudhary, Kiimcshwar. Higher education in India. The 
Times of india, 11 June '88. 

TAR ON dfop'OUts (ed). The Hindustan Times, 28 June 

* 88 . 
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GiAS^FIEp 


JAWAHABLAL NEHRU 
UNJVERSITY 
NEW DEI.fll 

uF.oisiu \u 

A-dvertiifcnicnt S«. 3, Adton. 1 1^88 

Applications arc inviicii Irc'in lodivin 
nationals for the p(».st of Rl-tilSTKAR 
in the sc^lc of p;!> of R., 1500-ffl-l«00. 
100-2000-125 2-2500 (likely lo be revised 
fo Rs. 45(M)-73tKll ptuc iisiial allnwaiiLi-s 
as admissible to !be niciiibcrs nf the 
staff in Central l.'|l!vcr^itics. 

This IS a permaricni post. But 
pcfsitns interested in coining to the 
Unisci'sily /«)r short tenure of a nutii- 
iiivun of tlucc >e;us ni-ij also .ipplv, 

Qaaliftputiom 

(ii) A Doc!iii.ife dci’.reC or research 
ui'fk an eiiti.iHv liiiih suitulard. 
t inod utadenuc record svuh at 
least second class Maslet's 
dcjtrcc and sustained iritvl!v’ctu..l 
iiUctcvl. 

(c) PiiTsen ubdily and es|Hiiei]ec 
tn aUtntn-stt-n! loM tiianatremcnt 
t'f an ,-je.uk'n)ic research iiisliiu- 
limi unit a depth I’J t.itderst;nt- 
dittp of mlellecUjal ptocc-rscs 
uhd pcrspccusw of a Univcjs uv 
:Hid Us Jcvelopjnctit. 

(d) Ut>car> avUfonistr.vttNc c\pct'.- 
chce or 1^ scars e^pc^u'ncv as 
Ivtiurer Kcadvr lU u'aivh .;i 
leVnst 5 years as Re.idcr, 

Grncrril 

I’erstnis wcll-sefscti in ntodetn 
maiiagcmeni Itelnngiics ttias be pf\- 
Usted, Hc\a\.Uisnt vt\ ;?.nc of tUe Mu.di* 
fieatioric nias be jn..de m vsi epiton.il 
cases. It veil! he open toUie I niseiMts 
to consider the names tU suit.Une 
candidates who may nm have apf lud 
or those vsht^^c applications arc received 
after the due date, 

Applic-ilion^ on ph.irs piper, I'.ivmi: 
full details ofatadcmic crcdetui.de and 
administrative skills, .Ipc. espet ieru e. 
present pay, scale of p,; 5 , .ind othci 
dciails tsf the bio-d.itvV uful names < f 
three referees mav be sent lo the 
Registrar, i,i\vahafl.d Nihru Idtiversity, 

Nesn* MehfauU Road. Sew Delhi-! 10007 

latest by ist Angasi. 1988. 


SAURASHTRA UNIVERSITY 

RAJKOT-360005 

Applications in the prescribed forms are invited for ihc undermentioned 
posts for the Computer Centre, Application forms alongwith detailed require' 
merit of tjiMlificatioiis, experience and other necessary details regarding these 
posts will be uvailuhlc Irom the Registrar, Suurashtra University, University 
Campus, Kulawad Road, Ra.jkoi-3fj0005 on sending a self-addressed envelope of 
the *»7c 23 >■ 10 cms. with postage .stamps worth Rs, l-40paise. Applications 
ihould reach this oflice on or before 30-7.1988 alongwifh crossed Indian postal 
order worth Rs 10 Ouulificaiion.s and cvpcfience as mentioned in the details 
to he supplied with applicuiion form will be considered final. Age ordinarily 
not exceeding 45 years. The age, educational qualifications and experience 
may be refaxed in suitable eases. 


Name of Post 


No. of 
Post 


Pay Seales 


System Manager 
S.vstcni Lngincer 


.3000'100-3500-125-4500 
3000-100-3500.125'4500 


R.A. Desai 
REGISTRAR 


GUJARAT AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY 

SARDAR KRl'SHINAGAR-JSS 506 
mST BANASKANTHA 


Adi erifsi mint No. 5 88. 


Daled ; 21-6-1988. 


AppluaiivMi^ on prescribed form .Tre invited fur the following posts in 
(. 03 . 1 r. 1 i Ai.ricisli.iral I nivcf Miy. 1 he candidalcc who fulfil the following qiiali- 
lic.siion., .md de-ire t«- apply ni.iy sent their application forms alongwiih ten copies 
of auihe»iuc.iicd hio-data to the Registrar, Gujarat Agricultural Universitv. Sardar 
Kfi!'h«n.ig.}r-3S5 H)6. Disx. H.»nackjntha. 


Name of the Post 
and Pay-Scale- 


Discipline 


Qualifications 

required. 


Asviitant Protessor; 
.Vscisiajjl Research 
Sticniisl .and its 
ciitJivalent. 

Rs. 7tHl-4O-UO0'5<!-13O0- 
Asvc.ssmtni-50-Jti00 
V'luc silher allowances 

•*s per Umversily 
r tiles. 


(SvaU* to be revised) 


A. Agricolturc 
KacuHy 

Plant Physiology 
Plant Paihology 
Agril. Chemistry 
& Soil Science 
Plant Breeding 
lixiension Edu¬ 
cation. 
Horticulture 
Entomology 
Agronomy 
B. Veterinary 
Facalty 
Vet. Anatomy 


Essential 

1, Second class 
Bachelor's 

degree in the 

concerned 

faculty. 

2. Second class 
Ma^lcr degree 
in the coneerned 
field. 

3. At least 2 years 
of experience 
with M.Sc. 
degree in the 
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3 

4 

Vet. Surgery 

tcaching/re&earch/ 

Vet. Clinic 

Extension Educe- 

Vet. Pharmacology 

Vet. Gynaecology 

(ion. 

Vet. Bio-Chemistry 

Period spent 

Vet. Medicine 

under Post-Clra 

Live Stock 

diiatctraining 

Production &. 

except inservice 

Managctneni 

Post-Graduate 

Vet. Public Health 

training will 

Si F'oosi Hygine 

not be considered 

Aninnal Genetics 

as experience. 

& Breeding 

4. Ph.D. degree will 

Net. Physis‘>Iogy 

N et. Pathology 

N et. Bacteriology 

N et. Parasitology 

be preferable. 

Agricultural Engi- 

5. Age : Ilels»W' 

nccring Faculty 

55 y e.irs. 


Rural Engineering 
Soil A. Water 
Enginccrins 

Mechanical rngincerine 
Electronics 
Civil Enginccrenp 
EJccincal l..n|rinccring 
Agril. Process Enginecting 
Farm Machinery and 
Poveer Engineering 

D. Faculty of Basic Science 
Physics 

Agfil. Sutistics 
Mathematics 
BlO-Ctunn^tf > 

Agril. Economics 

Ornifhoh'gy 

Microbii»i»'S> 

Agril. MctcfU'logy 
Livestock Economics 
A. Marketing. 

Dairy Economics 
English 

Computer Science 

E. Faculty of Dome Science 

Foods and Nuiriuon 
Child Development 
Home Managemen: 

Textile and Clothing 
Horae Science ExicnA/on 

F. Dairy Science Faculty 

Dairy Technology 
Dairy Engineering 
Dairy Chemistry 
Dairy Microbiology 

G. Fisheries 

H- Forestry and Agro-Forestry 


Note: Notwithstanding anything contained in the above rules relaxations in 
individual ease in respect of degrees or class of degrees, experience and 
age etc. will be considered by the Board of Management on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Selection Comrr.iitec for the concerned po.vi of teacher. 


Application forms and other terms 
and conditions can he had from the 
Registrar, Gujarat Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity, Sardar K.ru.shinagiir - 385506. Dis • 
trict ; Banaskantha. on cash payment of 
Rs, 2 - (Nionc) Orders will not be 
i.cccptcdl or by sending cro.ssed Indian 
Postal Order of equal value issued in 
favour of “Compt roller’, (iujarat 
AgricuUuriil V’niveiiilv, Sardar Krushi- 
nagar. alonjnvith the self-addrcsscd 
envelope i23x!l ems ) athxed with 
Rs. 2-20 paisc posiap.c stamps. 

The candid.lies already in the service 
of diis llmvcrsity havcJoapplj through 
ilicir respective r'Rlccfs 'n prescribed 
form with ten copies of ;nithtfmjciitcd 
bio-data wiihoui l.P O. AP candidates 
-should send theii application through 
proper channel. All candidates called 
for jntcriica uilt /uive it> attend flic 
same at their own ct>sC, 

1. The l.’st d.-tc fo! receiving appll- 
calloiu vompK'lc in .dl respect i? 
.tl-S-IVSK. 

2. Incomplete applic.ilions will not be 
tonsidcruJ- 

.V Tiic University reserves their full 
riphts to iiit up or tun to till up aity 
or all the posts and to give or not to 
pjve appointincni to the candidates 
selected b> Scieclum f, ommitice 

4. t.invassing m .my form will tom- 
plclcls duqu.dk<> a caiidid.;U for 
ctnplinmcni under tlrs l.'nivcisiiy. 

5. Sc Icefed c.induJ.5fes iv»r ahi-vc posts 

c-r category is tr.mclerahlc at any 
canipus or tcuttt ol the University 
and between Lduvaiiun, Reuaieh and 
f.stcnsion activities f'rv'jcci and will 
liave lesign previous cmplov- 

mcni. ’Tl'icy vii! be allotcd to t.sm- 
pus Directors, .\nand. Jimagadh. 
N.ivsan and S.ifdar Krushmag.ir for 
appvMntment. 

K .l Patel 
REGISTRAR 

DEVI AHIIAA GIRES DEGREE 

college 

8 !, Ush»K.i9g. .laom Con^uad. laittrt 

Appuc.inoiu m the prescribed form 
are invited for “Eccturers in English 
and Commerce" so as reach the 
under-signed on ur hcf«»rc 18*7-88. 

Pay Seale 700-1600 pin-, D.A. deci¬ 
ded by (fovcrniiig Body. Application 
form together with dciaiJs of qualifi- 
caiu»ns, spccia.lisaiion etc. can be 
f;bla)ncd from the College tvOicc on 
payment of Rs. 5 - in person or by 
sending a crossed Indian Po-Slul Order 
of Rs. 12 • payable to the Principal, 
Devi Ahilva .Aru & Commcite College. 
Indore. 

- PRINCIPAL 
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REGIONAL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE 

ROURKELA-76^8 (ORISSA) 
Advertiscmtot No. 1 88 
Dated ; 30.6.1988 

AppUcaiions, in prescribed form, arc 
invited for the following faculty 
positions ; 

I. Professors : -Seale ; 15{)0.60-18()0- 
100-2000-125,2-2.500 - fPlus aliaw.inccs). 

Applied Electronics and Inslrurncr.* 
tation Engineering (fnsinirncntal ion 
Engineering), ('omputer Science Engi¬ 
neering: and Application (Managcmenit. 

II. .\ssUlant Professors : Stale : 
I200-50-I300-60-U)0f) - (Plus .iliowantcs). 

Applied r.;lcttfonitS and Indrutncn- 
Uiion lingineering. (Ek-ctronies Instru- 
menlalion), Electrical Engineering (any 
})Pcdjlisarion). Mechanical I nginccring 
(iin> spcciatfsaiioni ConiptitsT Science 
Enguiecting ;utd Application (c'ompuicr 
Science Compute: I nge-). Clumic d 
E'ngg, (Pieces', dynamics coniiol and 
Jnsirumcmalion Rciictiun Fnvg I liml .V 
Particle Mechanic^, Nkcallcrgical I ngi- 
necring (Physical Mei.Uhirgy Mtch.:* 
nical Metclhtfgv I. 

III. I.ccturers : -Seale ; R> TfKbdO- 
1100-50-1600 - (Phis .ilIcnsarretM. 

•Applied Electronics .ind Insiiuijun- 
tarion Engineering, Civil I npnucring, 
Mcchamcal Engineering, Mei.Olni gical 
Einginccrtng, Miiunsi Eneiiucring 
C’hcmicirl f-ngince.’^ini: (An^ spcci.il'- 
salion in corresponding Ji\clpisiK): 
Matheniaii.s (Si.iiiMicf. .tny otlici 
specialisation). Computei .Science 
Engineering and Applic.tinm (Computer 
Science Cornpuier Engineering (.'oin- 
puter Application) 

Qaa1iflc0lioR5 and Experience 

Profernsor Assist a«i Professor l.ecturvr 

U-G.C. AJ.C.T.E. norms of quali¬ 
fication and CRperiencc as of University 


level post Graduate Engineering College 
standard. 

For positions of Professorships expe¬ 
rienced retired hands desiring to come 
under contract or persons serving in 
Ciovcrnment/Public Sector Undertaking 
desiring to come under dcputaliori may 
also apply through their employers. 

Total monthly emoluments at the 
starting point as at present are : Pro¬ 
fessors Rs. 3,534 '-; Assistant Professors: 
Rs. 3.U8 Uctuteic -. R^. 2.069 -. 

HigliC! initial pay in the scale is admis¬ 
sible to deserving candidates. Age of 
retirement is (lO years. Benefit of rented 
unfvirnishcd accommodatitui per 

availability, or house .f^ent allow'ancc for 
rented uccornmod.itis'n in ease of non- 
avaiEihilily in campus. C IM ., Cirafiiily. 
Medical tsimbursement. Dearness 
Alktw.incc. I T C Lc.oc encashment. 
Group Insurance a."c admi'-siMe us per 
ruk-‘. prev-airing from tirre* m time. 
Preference will be given to SC ST candi¬ 


For posts of Lecturers, first class 
degree holders in relevant branche-s of 
Engineering may also be considered for 
Lecturership who have to procure 
Mastcr’.s Degree withm 5 years. 

Further details regarding qualifica¬ 
tions, experience?, gpccialisalions, 
service conditions etc. prescribed for 
the pos ts and application forms will be 
available from the undersigned on 
payment of Rs, 15 - in shape of crossed 
Bank Draft payable to “Principal, 
Regional Engineering College, Rour- 
kcla-769008''. at the Stale Bank of India, 
R.E. College, Campu; Branch enclosing 
a seif-addressed envelope 23 cm x 10 
cm in si^.e. with postage stamp woilh 
Rs. i 80. The scales of pay are likely 
to be revised. Separate applications 
should be made if candidates apply for 
more than one post. 

List dale of receipt of complete 
application is 30lh July, 1988. 


d.iies wlu> are oilierwise considered 
viualiiied. CandKi.itc-abroad m.i> aiiply 
on plain paper gi'ini: full bio-d.ila. 


N.C. Mohanty 
REGISTRAR 


Institute of Social Studies 

Insiiiuic of Social Studies is organising a half-day workshop 
during the 4ih National Conference on Women's Studies to discuss 
issues m OocumenUtion on Women's Studies in December, 1988. The 
main obicciive of the meeting would be to identify existing information 
.ind documentation centres on women studies and establishing a net 
work between these centres. ISST may consider providing travel 
alloAvaucc to some librarians or those involved in documentation to 
this meeting. For information piea.se write to : 

Suchitra Anant-Ramani Rao 

Institute of Social Studies Trust, 

5. Deen Dayal Upadhyay Marg. 

SMM Theatre Crafts Building, 

New Delhi-no 002 
Tel : 3323850 
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University of Mysore 

Institute of Correspondeuce Course and Continuing Education 

MANASAGANGOTRI. MYSORE-570 006 

Advl. No. : ICC & CE/ADMN. 11^89 Dated : 9.5-1988 

ADMISSFOX NOTIFICATION 1988-89 

Applications arc invited in the prescribed form from eligible candidates who wish to seek admission 
to B.A., B. Com.. M.A.. Decree Courses, and Diploma & Certificate Courses of Mysore University during 
fftc year under the Open Ontversify and Regu/ur Schemes. 

A. Open Cnifersity Schemr^ : (for B.A., B.Com. & M..A degree courses only) 

(a) Eligibility for Admission : 

(i) Age limit : 

(a) 21 years (as on 1-7-88) for B.A.. B.Com. degree courses. 

(b) 25 years (as on 1*7-88) for M.A degree courses. 

(ii) Pre-Admission Eotrance Test ; 

All candidates who fulfil the above age requirements are required to qualify themselves by taking an 
Entrance Test prescribed by the University to be eligible for admission to the above Degree Courses under 
Open University Scheme. 

(2) Last Date : 

Last date for submission of Application form for Entrance Test along with the Application for 
Admission is 23’7-l988. 

(3> Date of Entrance Test: 

The Entrance Test will be held during July, August 1988. 

(4) Test Centres : 

Following are the provisional Centres where Entrance Test will be held : 

-All District Headquarters in Karnataka State. 

—Bombay, Calcutta. Delhi, Ooa. 

—Different Centres in Andhra Pradoh. Kerala and lamilnadu, 

B. Regular Scheme : (for B.A.. B Corn.. .M A. Diploma and Certificate Courses! 

(1) Etigibility for Admission : 

(0 B.A., B. Com. : A pas> in Pl'C or an equivalent cvaniinaiion 

(ii) M.A. Graduates who have studied Kannada I.nelish Sanskrit Hmdi Urdu History' 
Sociology Political Science arc eligible to apply for M.A degree c<>ur>e In the re.spcctive 
subject. 

(ifi/ Of&er Coanres : (a} Poit-^cdJuiCy: Dfp/ofn.i in d'figfrsh. Diphimx rn Ainnada, (cj£7fp/oma 

in Sanskrit, (d) Diploma in Journalism: and (c) Ccrlilicale Course in 
Kannada for Non-Kannada speakers 

NOTE : No age restriction and No Entrance Test for Regular Scheme candidates. 

(2) East Date ; 

Last date for submission of application for Admission for all courses under Regular Scheme— 

Without Penal Fee ... 3-8-1988 

With Penal Fee of Rs. lO - ... 17-8-1988 

C. Prc^pectss and Application Forms : 

Prospectus and Application forms may be obtained from the Director, Institute of Correspondence 
Course and Continuing Education, Manasagangotri, Mysorc-570 006, on payment of Rs. 20-00 cither by 
Cash or in the form of Crowed Bank Draft drawn on any Scheduled Bank in favour of the Director, ICC & 
CE, Mysore University payable at Mysore. Postal Orders. Money Orders, Cheques etc., will not be 
accept^- 

For further details in this regard please refer to the Prospectus-1988-89. 

J.S. Paraahira Murthy 
DIRECTOR, ICC ACT 
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Sanjay Gan^ Post Graduate Institute of Medical Sciences 

Post Box No : 375t Rae Bareilly Road, Lacknow-226 001 

REQUIRES 

PROFESSORS IN FOLLOWING SPECIALITIES 

AdTertisemcBt No.; 31/88 Last Date ; 08/08/1988. 

SPECIALITY 


1. 

ANAESTHESIOLOGY 

2. 

CARDIOLOGY 

3. 

CARDIOVASCULAR SURGERY 

4. 

ENDOCRINOLOGY 

5. 

GASTROENTEROLOGY 6. 

NEUROLOGY 


(Medical) 


(Snrglcat) 



7. 

NEPHROLOGY 

8. 

RADIOLOGY 

9. 

TRANSFUSION MEDICINE 

10. 

end(x:rine surgery. 

11. 

CLINICAL MICRO- 




BIOLOGY 


Pay-Scale (Pre-revised) 

Age Ordiaarily 
not more than 

Experience 

Rs. 2500-100-3200/- 

50 yrs. 

10 Yrs. (out of which 5 Yrs. should be of 
Reader As.sociatc Piofessor). 


Dearness and other allowances will be paid as per Institute rules. Pay Scales admissible at present 
are at par with those at AlIMS. New Delhi. 

Qvalification and Experience 


1. A postgraduate qualification e.g. M.D./M.S., or a recognised qualification equivalent thereto, 
in parent branch of super speciality. 

2. A qualification in super-speciality such as D.M./M.Ch. or a recognised qualification equivalent 
thereto. For very senior professional, who do not possess formal D.M, M.Ch qualifications, a 
recognised training experience in the superspcciality of at least 5 years may be considered. 

3. Teaching and/or research experience after prescribed postgraduate qualification in parent 
branch of the superspcciality of at least lO years (as specified above), 

Genera) Cooditioos 

Pension/Gratuity and other benefits as per rules of the Institute. Additional increments and 
relaxation in age may be considered in deserving cases. Applications on plain paper should reach the 
office of the undersigned latest by 8tb August, 1988. The applications of overseas candidates may reach in 6 
weeks of this advertisement. Persons in employment should send their applications through proper 
channel. Advance copy may be sent but interview letters will not be issued without prior clearance of the 
current employers. 

Please mention Advt. No. and the speciality on top of application. Separate applications should be 
sent for each speciality. 

Application Should loclode 

1. Qualifications with year of passing and marks. 

2. Details of post MD MS Employment e.xperience. 

3. List of publications. 

4. Name of 3 referees who are personally familiar with the work of the candidate: and 

5. Reprints of five best papers. 

The Director Tcserves the right tp rejedt any. or all applications without assigning any reasons 
thereof. Incomplete applications are liable to be rejected. 

N.B. Similar revised Pay Scales will be admissible from the date of revision at A11MS, New Delhi, 

SUPERCAT DIRECTOR 
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